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..just a few things: 


ALL OF THE PRINCIPAL PAPERS read 
tt the meeting of the Catholic Eco- 
omic Association in New York during 
thristmag week were concerned with 
he businessman, or, as they term him. 
he entrepreneur. The five papers were 
nn these topics: the identity of the 
ntrepreneur, his function, his respon- 
ibility, his place in economic theory 
nd papal statements about him. 

This concentration of attention is in 
ine with recent trends of American 
hought about the role of business and 
hould help to guide that thought 
oward formulating ideals for a better 
conomic order. Since the papers are 
mportant, we shall print a digest of 
hem in the March issue of SOCIAL 
IRDER. 

e 


THE SERIES OF ARTICLES in Fortune 
n business responsibility will be con- 
inued in an early issue (probably 
farch) with an article by Father Ber- 
ard W. Dempsey, regent of the school 
f commerce and finance of Saint 
ouis University. His article in the 
uly, 1949, issue of the Harvard Busi- 
ess Review on “The Roots of Business 
esponsibility” was a significant con- 
‘ibution to this trend. 


INTEREST IN THE PROBLEMS of low- 
1come families has considerably in- 
reased in recent months. Most im- 
ortant development is the appoint- 
ent of a sub-committee of the joint 
ongressional Committee on the [co- 
omic Report which has as its respon- 
bility to study the question of low- 
come families. In an early issue of 


SOCIAL ORDER we shall print an article 
on the information about these fam- 
ilies which has been made available 
by the committee. 

e 


THE ARTICLE ON FATHER PEscH by 
Mr. Schuyler, which is printed in this 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER (pp. 65-81), is 
more than a brief biographical account 
of a great social thinker and a sum- 
mary of his life work. Precisely be- 
cause Father Pesch outlined in his 
most important study, Lehrbuch der 
Nationalckonomie, the principal points 
of modern Catholic social teaching, 
notably those of Quadragesimo Anno, 
the article is a good compendium of 
papal socio-economic doctrine, as well. 
It should be read, I suggest, with that 
larger significance in mind. 

e 


THE QUESTION OF THE international 
control of Jerusalem, which the Israeli 
government has attempted to close by 
moving the seat of their government 
there, is the largest religious and poli- 
tical issue involved in the current prob- 
lem of Palestine. There is, however, 
an important human problem which is 
being somewhat overlooked today. 
That is the problem of Arab refugees 
who left their homes and land in Pal- 
estine when Israel was established or 
during the fighting which ensued. 

Father Robert G. North, who did an 
article on another human problem for 
the December, 1948, issue of SOCIAL 
ORDER, (“Scenario for Life,” pp. 433- 
436), was deeply impressed by the 
tragic condition of the Arabs during 
a year’s stay in the Near East. Con- 
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cerning his experiences, he writes: “I 
feel that it is a serious matter and 
upon my conscience, as the opening 
paragraphs of the article itself ex- 
plain.” 


The article which he wrote about 
this problem will appear in the March 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER. 


FatHer Leo Brown Is at work on 
a review article which will discuss a 
number of recent books on industrial 
relations. Among these will be Human 
Relations in Modern Business, the in- 
dustrial code mentioned in last month’s 
... just a few things. 


Mr. DriNnAN’s PROPOSAL that ISO 
undertake the task of collecting papal 
social statements (SOCIAL ORDER. 3 
[1950] 17-19) attracted the attention 
of Father Raymond Jancauskas amid 
his studies for a doctorate in eco- 
nomics at Columbia University. He 
took out time to prepare an article on 
a project he had started in 1942, which 
is sll in progress. He has been com- 
piling through the years a guide to 
papal documents on social topics. His 
intention is not to print complete en- 
eyclicals or allocutions, but to gather 
pertinent passages under subject heads. 
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: 

- 
The work has been most carefully; 
organized and executed, as his article » 
will make clear. Whether this work: 
is a satisfactory substitute for the col- - 
lection Mr. Drinan proposed or whether r 
both should be carried on, further dis- - 
cussion may decide. 


BELGIAN JOCISM CELEBRATES its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in 1950. To» 
commemorate the occasion Mr. Joseph i 
Callewaert. S.J.. a former worker and 
Jocist himself, has prepared-an article » 
which reviews the achievement of this s 
great Catholic institution. The articles 
is being translated at the present time: 
and will soon appear in SOCIAL ORDER. . 


By THE TIME THIS ISSUE of SOCIAL, 
ORDER appears you will probably have: 
heard or read the recent /nstructio of [ 
Father General on the social aposto-- 
late. 


A large portion of the directive iss 
concerned with the training of Jesuits: 
for the social apostolate. Recommend. - 
ations cover all periods of the course: 
from novitiate to tertianship. The lat-- 
ter half has to do with the specialized | 
apostolate and the ways in which our 
traditional fields of activity can be: 
adapted to this special need of our day.. 


F.J,.C., Siam 


ee 


Lhis article outlines the general field 
of social work, its purpose and_ its 
principal areas of activity. 


WELL, THEN, WHAT IS 
SOCIAL WORK? 


Felix Paul Biestek, S.J. 
National Catholic School of Social Service 


mecca WORKER, as he labors 
eight hours per day helping 
people remove obstacles on the road 
to salvation, does not mind too much 
being called a busy-body, having doors 
slammed in his face daily, and being 
sadly underpaid; but when an educated 
Catholic, a Jesuit for instance, naively 
reveals that he always thought that 
social work and sociology were one 
und the same thing, the social worker 
eels as if he were stabbed in the heart 
ind bleeds for days afterward. It is 
1ot that the social worker is at odds 
vith the sociologist; he is just human 
ind insists on maintaining his own 
dentity, a most fundamental right of 
il human beings. 


Definitions 


To answer the title of this article, a 
omparison of the definitions of sociol- 
ey and social work would seem to 
ye the logical procedure. Unfortu- 
ately, generally-accepted definitions 
ave not yet been formulated; sociolo- 
ists are still far from agreeing 
moregst themselves on the essential 
otes of a definition, while social 
orkers have been too busy to take 
me out to sit down and accurately 
efine their field. Taking a stand on a 
efinition, obviously, is a hazardous 


undertaking, but daring is required if 
a stop is to be put to the unnecessary 
bleeding of the social worker’s heart. 


The following is being used only as 
a working definition: “Sociology is 
the scientific study of society which 
deals with group behaviour, the rela- 
tionships among men, and the factors 
entering into and ensuing from these 
relationships.”’! 


A definition of social work as a 
whole, which would comprehend the 
processes of case work, group work, 
community organization, administra- 
tion, and research has not yet been 
attempted. The following definition of 
social case work, which must serve us 
as pars pro toto, would be generally 
accepted, at least in essence. “Social 
case work is the process of giving 
services, financial assistance or per- 
sonal counsel, to individuals, by rep- 
resentatives of social agencies, accord- 
ing to policies established, and with 
consideration of individual need.” 


1 Lee, Alfred M., New Outline of the Prin- 
ciples of Sociology, pg. v., Barnes & Noble, 
1946. 

2 Hamilton, Gordon, Theory and Practices of 
Social Case Work, pg. 11, Columbia Uni- 
versity Presss, 1946. 
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Differences 


Comparing these definitions, we find 
that sociology is a scientific study, 
while social work is a process of help- 
ing, an art; a social worker is a prac- 
titioner, primarily interested in giving 
concrete assistance to people in need, 
while a sociologist is a student of “the 
structures and processses of social life 
as a whole; finally, the social worker 
is always a member of a social agency. 
while a sociologist could be a free- 
lance. 

The following case work situations 
are presented to illustrate the principal 
features of social case work: the help- 
ing process, the art, the practitioner in 
action, and a sample of some of the 
problems brought to social agencies. 
Perhaps these illustrations will help 
to sharpen the focus of the social work 
picture. 


Family Case Work 


Mr. Jones dies and leaves Mrs. Jones 
alone with three small children. The 
little bank account and the insurance 
money are soon exhausted in paying 
the grocery bill, the monthly rent, and 
the high price of children’s clothing: 
and Mrs. Jones becomes dreadfully 
helpless with her expensive brood. 

Who can help her? Friends, neigh- 
bors and in-laws can help temporarily, 
with an occasional gift here and there, 
but they can’t support her. A phone 
call to a social agency brings a case 
worker to the home of Mrs. Jones. The 
case worker, knowing the resources of 
public and private welfare in the com- 
munity, unfolds the various possibili- 
ties to Mrs. Jones and offers to help 
her secure the asssistance she needs. 

That is a family case worker, help- 
ing with material assistance. That 
social worker may have come from a 
public welfare department, or she may 
have come from the office of the 
diocesan Catholic charities. It will be 
noticed that the type of service he can 


3 Lee, op. cit., pg. vi 
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give is determined by the function and 
the resources of the agency. 


But families may need another kind 
of service. For instance, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown are having marital difficulties 
that could easily shatter their marriage 
on the rocks of a divorce court. In a 
lucid moment. they agree on seeking 
outside help, and they apply for serv- 
ice at the family welfare agency. If 
the Browns are Catholics. let us hope 
that the agency they visit is a Catholic 
one, with a few priests available, 
trained in social work. 


Medical Case Work 


The police ambulance pulls up at 
the accident entrance of a hospital, and 
two policemen carry in an old man, a 
victim of a hit-and-run driver. Im- 
mediate medical care is given: the 
patient spends weeks in a_ hospital 
bed. and as his convalescence is near- 
ing an end, he happens to tell one of 
the nurses that he does not know where 
he will go when he leaves the hospital. 
He has no home, no relatives who 
could help him, and no finances with 
which to pay his own way. The nurse 
notifies the Social Service department 
of the hospital, and a Good Samaritan 
comes to the old man’s bedside to help 
him find some solution to his problem. 
Perhaps some kind of a job could be 
found; perhaps relatives might recon- 
sider their ability to help him; as a 
last resource he might be helped to 
find a vacancy in a home for the aged. 


Another type of medical case work 
service. The setting is a cancer clinic. 
Mrs. Adams, after a thorough examina- 
tion, is told that she has a cancer, that 
the cancer is of the operable type, that 
unless the surgery is performed im- 
mediately it might invade a nearby 
vital organ and kill her. Mrs. Adams, 
however, has a more than ordinary 
fear of surgery. The doctors at the 
clinic are very busy men and cannot 
spend the necessary time to talk with. 
Mrs. Adams. Instead of dismissing 
her and thus allowing premature death, 


he clinic calls upon the medical social 
orker, whose time is less expensive 
han the doctor’s, and who is trained to 
help Mrs. Adams understand the entire 
icture. Her job is not to talk Mrs. 
dams into the operation, but to make 
ure that Mrs. Adams fully compre- 
nends the situation; she also makes 
erself available to help Mrs. Adams 
with her fear of surgery in the event 
she decides to submit to it. 


Probation and Parole 


Johnny made a bad mistake: he 
“borrowed” a car one evening and the 
police caught him. Johnny was sent 
to the reformatory for two years and 
eot some time off for good behaviour. 
He paid his price to society, and now 
he is free to return to the environment 
from which he came. 


Let us take a good close look at 
Johnny. How does he feel about being 
free? Are his parents as proud of 
Johnny as they are of his brother, 
Eddie, who was always a good boy? 
Are Johnny’s relatives happy to point 
him out as he walks down the street 
and do they say, “That’s our cousin”? 
How does Johnny feel when Pete, the 
kid he used to pal around with, tells 
him that he has been forbidden to be 
seen with Johnny? How does Johnny 
feel the first time he overhears a 
neighbor referring to him as a “‘jail 
bird”? What does Johnny say to the 
prospective employer when asked 
about his work record of the last five 
years? How many employers are will- 
mg to hire an ex-convict? 


Look into his heart when the police, 
months after his release from the 
‘eformatory, come to his house and 
vithout a warrant. take Johnny to the 
olice station. Why? Because an auto- 
nobile was stolen yesterday in_ the 
ame locality where Johnny had made 
iis mistake a few years ago: the police 
vave a long memory; all suspects, 
ncluding Johnny, are rounded up, and 
orced into a “line-up” to be viewed 


for possible identification by the owner 
of the stolen automobile. 


Johnny is in need of a real friend; a 
friend who understands, who is willing 
to believe that he wants to “go straight”, 
a friend who can really help. Befriend- 
ing the thousands of Johnnies who 
daily are released from reformatories, 
prison farms, and penitentiaries and 
enter a distrustful, hostile world is the 
probation and parole officer, a trained 
social worker. 


Psychiatric Case Work 


Mrs. Gray brings Timmy, ten years 
old, to the child guidance clinic. 
Timmy is snarly and disobedient; he 
regularly helps himself to a dime or a 
quarter from his mother’s purse; he 
has become a lone-wolf because he 
cannot get along with the children in 
the neighborhood; and he is not even 
trying to apply himself to his school 
work. When this behaviour started 
two years ago, the parents thought that 
Timmy might outgrow it. but he has 
been getting worse, and they are wor- 
ried that unless they get help, Timmy 
might become a serious problem. 


The clinic team makes a tentative 
diagnosis, assigns Timmy a psycholo- 
vist for testing and a psychiatrist for 
therapy, while a social worker is 
assigned to confer with Mrs. Gray. As 
the weekly interviews with Mrs. Gray 
continue, the case worker contributes 
substantially to the changes that grad- 
ually take place in Timmy and in his 
home. His tendency to become a 
warped personality and perhaps a 
delinquent is halted, and he is helped 
to grow into a well-integrated person. 


Psychiatric case workers also pro- 
vide services in a mental hospital. 
They serve as the liaison between the 
hospital and the world outside. Once 
cured and released from the hospital, 
the ex-patients encounter much the 
same difficulties as ex-prisoners, with 
the differences that the obstacles to 
their return to normal living are more 
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subtle and more insidious. It seems 
that relatives and friends are very 
incredulous that anyone can be cured 
from a mental breakdown. The hidden. 
unspoken, perhaps unconscious sus- 
picions only add tension to the ex- 
patient’s attempts to readjust to nor- 
mality. Such a person needs a friend 
who understands, a friend who is will- 
ing and capable of helping. and who 
has the wisdom for prudent counsel- 
ling. The psychiatric social worker is 
trained to fill such a need. 


Child Welfare 


Social workers perform a God-like 
function in finding parents for or- 
phaned or deserted children. The awe- 
inspiring responsibility of approving 
prospective parents for adoptions and 
foster home placements weighs heavily 
upon a_ social worker, who fully 
realizes that thereby the temporal lot 
of the child is largely determined and 
the eternal destiny is tremendously 
influenced. Case workers in child wel- 
fare must be prudent, good judges of 
character, sensitive to the real values 
of life and eminently cautious. No 
one will underestimate the importance 
of having Catholic social workers place 
Catholic children in good Catholic 
homes. Because of the shortage of 
Catholic social workers in child wel- 
fare, many children are detained in 
institutions longer than is beneficial. 
and many prospective Catholic parents 
become impatient of waiting and with- 
draw their applications. 

Besides adoption and foster home 
placing, social workers help unmarried 


mothers salvage their lives. Hating 
sin but loving sinners, the social 


worker searches the community to 
help the unmarried mother with ma- 
terial resources, if these are needed. 
but above all to help her by counsel- 


ling and friendship at a time when sh 
needs both as never before. Arrange- 
ments may have to be made in a 
maternity home—perhaps in another 
city. in order to protect the reputation 
of the girl. Understanding. tact and 
delicacy are needed .in an eminent 
degree. The prize at stake is usually 
two lives: the life of the mother and 
of the child. : 
This has been but a quick glance at 
a few samples of case work. But. to 
repeat, social work is more extensive 
than case work; there are other social 
work services, namely: group work, 
community organization, social admin- 
istration, and research, a discussion” 
of these must be reserved for another 
occasion. 


What Is A Catholic Social Worker? 


A Catholic social worker is a lay 
apostle, a person who is a Good 
Samaritan by profession and works: 
at it nine hours a day, five days a 
week. He is a lineal descendant of St. 
Stephen and the first seven Deacons; 
he helps those people whom the bish- 
ops, priests, and nuns ordinarily can- 
not help directly. How many lost and 
straying sheep he has garnered into 
the fold! 

The Catholic social worker assists 
man with his material and temporal 
problems, thus removing obstacles in- 
man’s quest for his ultimate purpose — 
in life. Ethical and moral implications” 
are generally interwoven in the prob-— 
lems brought to social work agencies. | 
public and private. Would to God_ 
that we had enough trained Catholic 
social workers scattered, at least as . 
leaven, in public and private non- 
sectarian agencies. A more urgent 
prayer: would that we had enough — 
professionally trained social workers — 
to staff our own Catholic agencies! 
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Mr. Scharf, a member of the Sodal- 
ity seminar at West Baden, presents a 
program of social formation for high 
school sodalists as outlined by the 
West Baden group. 


THE SODALITY 
AND THE 
FORMATION OF LAY APOSTLES 


| An Answer to a Sodality Problem 


Joseph F. Scharf, S.J. 
West Baden College 


a THE face of the pressing need for 
the formation of lay workers for 
the apostolate of the social order, the 
high school Sodality is confronted 
with an equally pressing problem. 
Bluntly stated, the problem is: how 
can the Sodality make itself a more 
effective instrument for the formation 
of well instructed and well trained lay 
apostles who will penetrate into and 
actually influence the secularized in- 
stitutions of the modern world. 

There is no question here of acti- 
yvating an inactive organization. The 
Sodality has always been outstanding 
in its awareness of the need of lay 
apostles for the social order and of 
its own obligation to form them. The 
Sodality possesses an apostolic end 
30 intrinsic to it that without an apos- 
olate a Sodality exists in name only, 
1 titulum sine re. In its rule, as Mr. 
Mulhern has indicated (SOCIAL ORDER 
1950] 20-22), the Sodality also pos- 
esses the means of forming lay 
postles. 

If the Sodality has been less effective 
han it should be, the reason lies 
nainly in the sphere of techniques 
nd procedures of applying the means 
o achieve the end. The Sodality’s 
yroblem is one of growth and develop- 


ment; can the high school Sodality 
concretize, in a detailed, graded and 
integrated four-year program of spirit- 
ual and apostolic formation, the pow- 
erful conception of the modern Sodality 
and its role in the reconstruction of 
the social order recently embodied in 
the Apostolic Constitution of Pope 
Pius XII. Can it put into operation a 
program that will more effectively 
meet the challenge of secularism by a 
closer linking of the Sodality and its 
apostolate to the social institutions 
which stand in need of reform? 


West Baden Project 


The Sodality Workshop, conducted 
by the Theologians’ Sodality Council. 
a committee of the I.S.0. organization 
in the theologate at West Baden, has 
taken up the difficult task of hammer- 
ing into shape a four-year schedule 
of formation, geared to meet the need 
for more effective training of lay 
apostles for the social order. The 
purpose of this present article is to 
give a brief account of their answer to 
the question: how can the Sodality 
play a more effective role as a training 
school for lay apostles. 

According to the West Baden group. 
the problem of the effective training 


on 
on 


of lay apostles for the social order 
cannot be satisfactorily discussed ex- 
cept as a function of areas of the 
apostolate. In his recently published 
analysis, Father J. Roger Lyons lists 
six general areas of the apostolate 
proper to the Sodality: he delineates 
these areas in the following terms: 
1. the area of the Sodality and the 
school; 2. the area of the home and 
the neighborhood; 3. the area of the 
parish and the Church; 4. the area of 
recreational and social activities: 5. 
the area of the works of mercy and the 
missions; 6. the area of work, civic 
life. and the professions. 


Some of these areas may strike the 
reader of SOCIAL ORDER as rather vague. 
Intended as a guide for all Sodalities 
in the formulation of their apostolic 
program, the areas are meant to under- 
go further specification, determined by 
the locality and circumstances in which 
a given Sodality must operate. For a 
high school Sodality operating in the 
city, the vague area of the works of 
mercy might easily become the specific 
area of the city’s slum district. and 
the vague area of civic life might 
become the specific area of local gov- 
ernment. 


Make Four Sections 


To the West Baden group the sig- 
nificance of the areas of the aposto- 
late as set forth by Father Lyons lies 


primarily in the fact that the areas — 


provide a solid basis for the division 
of the high schoo! Sodality into four 
distinct sections corresponding to the 
four years, a division which seems 
necessary in order to exploit to the 
full for the purpose of formation the 
highly developed organizational strue- 
ture of the Sodality. 

In the conception of the modern 
high school Sodality underlying the 
West Baden program, the canonically- 
erected Sodality in the high school is 
divided into four distinct groups. Each 
of these divisions is complete as an 
organization: each has its own officers, 
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its own planning committees, its own 
moderator and above all its own 
program (projects). The West Baden 
eroup is convinced that such a division 
of the Sodality is necessary for carry- 
ing out any progressive four-year pro- 
eram of spiritual and apostlic for- 
mation. Yet on what basis can the 
Sodality be divided? 


Why Form Sections? 


At first glance. it would seem im- 
possible to find any sufficiently basic 
and intrinsic principle of division. 
Certainly the general aims and objec- 
tives of the Sodality do not appear to 
provide it. for the general aims and 
objectives of the Sodality way of life 
remain the same through the four 
years. though the degree to which they 
are attained on each of the four levels 
may. presumably. differ. However, a 
mere difference of degree, complicated 
by differences in progress made by 
individual Sodalists on the same level 
in the attainment of these common 
voals. does not provide an adequate 
intrinsic basis of division. 


A fortiori. extrinsic factors, such as 
the ease of directing a smaller group, 
are even less basic and satisfactory, 
especially as a guide to the construc- 
tion of a progressive four-year pro- 
eram of formation. This is not to say 
that such extrinsic reasons may not 
be used as the basis of dividing a large 
Sodality. Certainly there are many 
extrinsic reasons which necessitate di- 
viding the Sodality in a school into 
two or more sections. Inability to 
provide moderators because of a man- 
power shortage is also a good extrinsic 
reason for grouping seniors and jun- 
iors into one another, as is sometimes 
done: or for separating the freshmen 
into one division, and grouping seniors, 
juniors and sophomores. 


Slow Training Needed 


Yet it is precisely here that the 
areas of the apostolate take on their 
full meaning and significance with 


regard to the formational objective 
of the Sodality. If the objective of 
forming lay apostles who will carry 
into the social institutions of their 
milieu the papal program for the 
reconstruction of the social order, who 
will bring into their secularist environ- 
ment the unworldly or other-worldly 
-example of Christ, were an objective 
that could be achieved merely by 
lectures, discussions and sermonettes, 
the apostolic end of the Sodality would 
furnish no real basis for the proposed 
division. 

In reality. however, such an objective 
requires a real and thorough process 
of formation, that is, it requires that 
the Sodalist, under the continued guid- 
-ance, stimulation and inspiration of 
the moderator, mould himself by his 
own activity into an apostle for the 
social order. His potentialities must 
become developed abilities; his secu- 
larist attitudes and habits of thought 
must be replaced by the full Christian 
outlook. 


None of these desired formational 
changes can be effectively brought 
about except by the Sodalist’s own 
self-activity and more precisely by his 
self-activity in the works of the aposto- 
late. The function of apostolic projects 
is to provide the Sodalist with an 
opportunity for such self-activity. But 
it is useless to talk of apostolate and 
apostolic projects without any refer- 
ence to precise areas of the apostolate. 
Apostolic work is not purely a matter 
of apostolic spirit; it is apostolic spirit 
at work in a particular area of the 
apostolate, utilizing the means proper 
to that area. If the apostolate of the 
Sodality includes in its scope the six 
areas listed above, it becomes possible 
to divide the Sodality into four groups 
using the areas as the intrinsic prin- 
ciple of division. 


Areas Graded 


How this principle provides guidance 
for the formulation of a graded and 
integrated four year Sodality .“curricu- 


lum” and justifies the sectioning of the 
Sodality, becomes clearer if one re- 
considers the areas enumerated above. 
If the reader will try the experiment 
of letting his mind pass from one area 
to the other in slow succession, he will 
notice how at each step from the first 
area to the last the notion of the social 
apostolate broadens and deepens. His 
mind responds to the far-reaching pos- 
sibilities for effective social action 
opening upon its horizon. 


If in reality, a Sodalist were to 
progress gradually, over a four-year 
period, from actual systematic and 
intensive apostolic activity in the first 
area to apostolic activity in each 
succeeding area, not only his mind, 
but his whole being would be forced to 
grow in response to the gradual broad- 
ening of outlook effected in him and 
the new demands made upon his abil- 
ities and zeal. 


The Sodalist will come to realize 
that the possibilities for effective social 
action in any given area are limited 
only by his lack of knowledge and 
lack of zeal. One begins to realize the 
value of these areas in terms of the 
progressive formation of lay apostles 
for the social order. 


Zeal Given Exercise 


The West Baden group feels that 
today there is a superabundance of 
zeal and good will on the part both 
of directors and Sodalists, but that 
there is need for a practical series of 
projects worked out in detail and re- 
lating the Sodalist’s apostolic activity 
to definite areas of the apostolate. To 
this end, the Badenites, dividing the 
Sodality into four divisions on the 
basis of the areas, assign to second 
year the areas of the Sodality and the 
school, the home and the neighbor- 
hood; to third year, the areas of rec- 


-reational and social activities, works 


of mercy and the missions; and to 
fourth year, the areas of the parish 
and the Church, work, civic life, and 


ot 


the professions. 


They assign no special area to the 
Freshmen whose division is termed a 
“probation Sodality,” and is looked 
upon as the “novitiate” of the high 
school Sodality. In the freshmen year 
the apostolic projects are aimed at 
implanting and building up the apos- 
tolic spirit, and the virtues necessary 
in an apostle. 


In the upper divisions, however. 
every effort is made to relate the whole 
life of the Sodalist, his thinking. his 
willing, his prayer, his talents, his 
external activity to the special area 
assigned to his particular level. In 
fact, in such a framework, the purpose 
of projects is to relate the whole 
spiritual program of the Sodality to a 
particular area of the apostolate with 
a view to forming an apostle. 


Second-Year Program 


In second year, for example, daily 
Mass and Holy Communion, which are 
part of the Sodality’s way of life, are 
presented from the viewpoint of their 
great value to the Sodalist in his role 
of an apostle within the Sodality, the 
school, the home and the neighbor- 
hood. Examination of conscience be- 
comes the Sodalist’s examination of 
how he is actually fulfilling his obli- 
gation of bringing Christ to his fellow 
Sodalists, schoolmates, to his family, 
to his neighbors; and of what he is 
doing to help these social institutions 
become impregnated with the Christian 
spirit. 

His spiritual reading centers about 
these particular areas. The days of 
recollection offer opportunities to the 
moderator of teaching his Sodalists 
their duties with regard to these par- 
ticular areas, and of inspiring them 
with zeal for the spread of the king- 
dom of Christ within these areas. The 
annual retreat is built entirely around 


the particular areas. The study club, 
an integral part of the program for 
each year, serves to interpret the doc- 
trine of the Mystical Body and the 
life of grace in terms of the Sodality, 
the school. the home and the neighbor- 
hood. It aids also in imparting to the 
Sodalists knowledge of the disrupting 
factors and social forces at work in 
these particular areas and also of the 
techniques to be used to combat secu- 
larism within these areas. 


Can Form Leaders 

The West Baden group is convinced 
that the high school Sodality. devel- 
oped along these lines. can become a 
far more effective training school for 
the formation of lay apostles than it is 
at the present time. They feel that 
many Sodalities are groups with defi- 
nite aims and objectives marked out 
for them but with a rather amorphous 
apostolic program. Often the projects 
are much the same in first year as in 
fourth: there is no definite progression, 
no increasing demands made upon the 
Sodalist himself. 

Most of these projects are customary 
annual projects which have little for- 
mational purpose or are, at least, not 
exploited to the full for the forma- 
tional value inherent in them. The 
very organizational structure of the 
Sodality, geared to action and pur- 
posely designed to stimulate to the 
maximum the self-activity of the mem- 
bers with a view to the actuation of 
latent powers of leadership, is rarely 
exploited to the full in the interests 
of the spiritual and apostolic forma- 
tion of the members. 

The ultimate result is a far less 
effective response to the apostolate of 
the social order and the challenge of 
secularism than is necessary today— 
and possible. The efforts of the West 


Baden group are aimed at the goal of 
effectiveness. 


Father Downing, who teaches eco- 
nomic history at Creighton, draws 
upon his own experience and that of 
others to show the wisdom of using 
history in teaching Q.A. 


_Q. A. IN THE HISTORY CLASS 


Using the Method of Pius XI 


William G. Downing, S.]. 


Creighton University 


Be erovEsr has been made for infor- 

mation as to how the ordinary 
Jesuit activity of teaching history can 
be used to communicate social ideas 
and ideals. Such information is the 
purpose of this article. 

Although our historians may resent 
calling the teaching of history an 
ordinary activity, my understanding 
of the term is complimentary. Ordi- 
narily Jesuit teaching activities would 
seem to be described as those which 
are carried on by many Jesuits work- 
ing in the ordinary Jesuit classrooom. 

At a time when great numbers of 
students are still leaving our high 
schools, colleges and educational sys- 
tem without any adequate training in 
what has been well called “social 
spirituality”, any opportunity for con- 
tacting great numbers of these students 
can be a fruitful field for the practice 
of the social apostolate. The Jesuit 
history classroom offers such oppor- 
tunities. It offers many more oppor- 
tunities than some other more spectac- 
ular forms of the social apostolate for 
it is one in which the harvest is great. 
Such ordinary opportunities may also 
be an obligation of our social 
apostolate. 


Report of Experience 


Having learned something about the 
teaching of history and social ideas 
and ideals by what might be called 
the trial and error method of teaching 
especially economic history as well as 
some other social sciences, it is rather 
to tell of his experiences and ideals 
than of his successes that this writer 
dares to attempt to offer some infor- 
mation on what he considers a rather 
important topic. 


History teachers and those interested 
in the teaching of history may also be 
interested in some results of a survey 
on the teaching of Quadragesimo Anno 
conducted by this writer, the principal 
results of which were reported in the 
issue of America for September 10, 
1949. In that report, on account of 
limitations in the length of any one 
article, little mention was made of the 
possibilities of teaching the content of 
Quadragesimo Anno in courses of 
history. The survey pointed out that 
much is being attempted in courses in 
economics and some other subjects; 
these lines will emphasize what is being 
done and what could be done with the 
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historical technique. 


This report will be limited to the 
social ideas and ideals related to 
Quadragesimo Anno, although similar 
historical techniques can and are being 
used to teach other social ideas. 


Has Wide Range 


The content of this encyclical may 
be classified as a combination of 
history, philosophy, religion, soci- 
ology, economics and political science. 
Although strong emphasis is placed 
upon economic factors of history and 
economic methods of reform, there are 
other important topics in the encycli- 
cal. In recent educational terminology. 
the document might well be classified 
as a typical sample of general educa- 
tion for society. 

Pius XI has given the historical 
topics considerable space. Those which 
are treated directly include: the medi- 
eval guilds; state systems of control, 
capitalism, laissez-faire capitalism: 
socialism and communism; an histori- 
cal sketch of the benefits which have 
come from Rerum Novarum; and the 
Industry Council System. It is to be 
noted that these include major topics 
of world history from the middle ages 
up to the present time. Other major 
historical topics must be clearly under- 
stood in order that these may be 
grasped. The institutional historical 
method is used, rather than a factual 
and geographical one. The relationship 
between Quadragesimo Anno and the 
teaching of history should then be 
immediately obvious. Indeed, a strong 
case can be made for calling the docu- 
ment one which is primarily historical. 


Historical Method Favored 


Such is not my purpose. Much less 
is it my purpose to attempt to settle 
the many controversies over methods 
of teaching this content. However, in 
discussing the use of the historical 
technique it will be necessary to men- 
tion briefly the different methods of 
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using the historical technique. The | 
historical technique may be considered 
as an actual method of teaching parts 
of the encyclical; it may be considered 
as a background for further study of 
the encyclical; and in the recent 
educational language, it may be con- 
sidered as a part or totality of an 
integrated program of general educa- 
tion in the social sciences. 


In the matter of method. it may 
be further discussed whether the best 
introduction to the encyclical is his- 
torical, or the social problems intro- 
duction or the systematic social science 
introduction. The personal experience 
of this writer leads him to favor the 
historical introduction in some form 
for the reason that working examples 
of similar historical systems to that 
proposed by Pius XI have been found 
to be more impressive upon students 
than other methods. 


Trying, therefore, to avoid as much 
as possible various discussions of 
method, it is the simple and rather 
uncontroversial contention of these 
lines that the historical technique is a 
good one in many of its possible forms. 
1 shall give some information con- 
cerning my own experiences in this 
regard. Secondly, | shall record some 
information from my recent survey. 
Finally, some practical conclusions 
will be noted. 


Emphasize History 


I shall start with my own experi- 
ences as I know more about them. 
My own appreciation of the historical 
technique came after considerable ex- 
perience with the following different 
methods: integration with the social 
problems of sociology; integration with 
the economic problems of economic 
principles courses; as a major part of 
a special course on Catholic social- 
economic principles; and as the con- 
tent of a course on comparative social- 
economic systems. While all of these 
methods met with different degrees of 


successs and failure. in all the meth- 


ods mentioned except the last. one 
common difficulty was found: sufficient 
emphasis was not being placed upon 
the historical topics of the encyclical. 


The sequence of my experimentation 
with various courses was pretty much 
as I have listed them. The gradual 


- turning from what I have called the 


social problems introduction to the 
historical introduction is evident. I 
was allowed to introduce a course in 
comparative social-economic systems 
into the Creighton curriculum in order 
to have a complete course in which 
the historical topics of the encyclical 
would be the main content. This 
course has now grown to such an 
extent that it is the subject matter of a 
required course for all Commerce 
freshmen. It has acquired the new 
name of a course in General Economic 
History. 


The process of the development of 
the course in General Economic His- 
tory is a story in itself. 


Encyclical Data Used 


An introductory course in economic 
history has been long required of all 
freshmen in our Creighton College of 
Commerce. For some years, the eco- 
nomic history of the United States was 
the subject matter of this course. Dur- 
ing the post-war changes I was 
fortunate enough to become the in- 
structor of the majority of the sections 
of this course and I made use of the 
opportunity to emphasize the historical 
topics of the encyclical which are 
found in the economic history of the 
United States. 


Inthe American revolutionary period, 
strenuous efforts were made to point 
out the evils of excessive state control 
of economic activity. In order to 
understand early English Mercantilism, 
some background knowledge of Feud- 
alism and the Guilds was needed. 
United States economic history is filled 


with opportunities to point out the evils 
of laissez-faire capitalism as they are 
described by Pius XI. The recent 
trend toward excessive state control is 
also very evident in this type of history. 


Wider View Needed 


However, there are more opportuni- 
ties in European and world history for 
stressing the historical topics of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, and there is more 
need for world history in recent times. 
After my experimentation with my old 
course in comparative social-economic 
systems, | was again fortunate in being 
able to bring about the introduction 
of a new course in world economic 
history which we have called General 
Economic History. It is my old course 
on systems which is now a required 
subject for all Commerce Freshmen. 


Really, the course is a development 
of the historical topics of Quadragesimo 
Anno, although I do not advertise the 
fact. In fact, I do not think that 
anyone here is aware that all Creigh- 
ton Commerce freshmen are getting 
a rather thorough introduction to the 
encyclical. Please keep the matter 
quiet! (I have just finished reading 
about Father Parson’s experience in 
convincing the United States Senate 
that Quadragesimo Anno is not a 
communistic document. ) 


I was able to have the new course 
introduced on the grounds that it 
contained important historical topics. 
It does. In this manner I have avoided 
any reasonable doubt about the com- 
munistic nature of my teaching. 


Historical Survey 


The course begins with Feudalism. 
Extensive treatment is given to the 
Medieval Guilds, since they are the 
best historical example of the prin- 
ciples of the Industry Council system 
proposed by Pius XI. The other already 
mentioned important historical topics 
are treated more or less extensively, 
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together with a treatment of the his- 
torical sequence needed to understand 
these topics. A brief treatment is given 
of the main points of the economic 
history of the United States, Russia. 
Britain, and Belgium. As readers of 
SOCIAL ORDER know, Belgium is a recent 
historical example of how some prin- 
ciples of the Industry Council System 
can be put into practice. 


I “hope” that these topics will also 
be emphasized in a new course in 
world history which will soon he 
required for liberal arts freshmen. 


The problem of texts almost blocked 
the introduction of our course in Gen- 
eral Economic History. One suitable 
text for such a course has not been 
written. At present we seem to be 
moving along satisfactorily with the 
use of the following material: Modlin 
& de Vyver, Development of Economic 
Society; a pamphlet by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, Communism in Action: a 
mimeographed book of notes. All 
students have the above material. A 
pamphlet on British Socialism has been 
promised. The mimeographed notes 
are being expanded with current ma- 
terial especially on Russia, Britain 
and Belgium. 


Many Similar Courses 


Creighton University is certainly not 
the only school in which this historical 
technique is being used to teach the 
encyclical. From the surveys mentioned 
earlier, other examples are available. 
An interesting use of the historical 
method was found in the principles of 
economics course in the University of 
Notre Dame. The major historical 
topics of the encyclical are taught at 
the beginning of this course. 


Text material for this part of the 
course includes Modlin & de Vyver, 
Development of Economic Society and 
Father Masse’s pamphlet on Economic 
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Liberalism and Free Enterprise. The 
department of history was considering 
assigning Rerum Novarum and Quad- 
ragesimo Anno as historical documents. 
Plans were also being made for inter- 
departmental discussions as to the 
methods of teaching these encyclicals. 


Columbia University uses Quad- 
ragesimo Anno as an historical docu- 
ment. A major portion of the encycli- 
cal is found in the text material for 
the required freshman year course in 
“Introduction to Contemporary Civili- 
zation in the West.” This course is the 
well known “grandparent” of many 
courses in general education in social 
studies so common in Universities today. 


Father Clifford Carroll, S.J.. of Gon- 
zaga University, includes a goodly 
amount of the doctrine of Quadra- 
gesimo Anno in his course on the 
History of Economic Thought. Con- 
siderable emphasis upon historical 
background is found in the School of 
Commerce and Finance of St. Louis 
University. Here in addition to the 
rather common business school United 
States Economic History requirement, 
a course in general world history 
administered by the department of his- 
tory is on the required list of courses. 


Integrated Program 


A very successful use of interde- 
partmental integration in which some 
use of the historical method is found 
is in operation at Duquesne University. 
A newly organized program in Chris- 
tian Social Philosophy provides an 
entire major sequence of studies on 
the undergraduate level and especially 
for future teachers. Although the 
social problems and systematic social 
science introductions are used, courses 
with a distinct historical content are 
listed under such names as “Christian 
Democracy” and “Evolution of Society” 
as terminal techniques towards the end 
of the program of studies. 


However, one of the best examples 
of the historical technique is to be 


found in the excellent Catholic Social 
Studies series published by Sadlier for 
the four years of high school. The 
series is also an example of how 
colleges can learn much more from 
High Schools in methods of integrating 
social studies and Catholic social-eco- 
nomic principles. 


Emphasis upon the historical tech- 
nique in teaching the content of Quad- 
ragesimo Anno is not a new thing. 
Well known scholars of the encyclical 
have long emphasized this method. The 
writings of Father Joseph Husslein. 
S.J.. and especially his Democratic 
Industry are outstanding examples of 


historical emphasis. Limitations of 
space forbid the listing of other 
examples. 


There are also undoubtedly many 
other examples of which this writer is 
unaware. These lines are merely the 
effort of one writer to share some of 
his experiences and information with 
others. May other examples both of 
the historical technique and of other 
techniques be forthcoming from other 
writers in future editions of sociaL 
ORDER! 


Study Needed 


A few practical conclusions may be 
helpful. The first is that our teachers 
of history and teachers generally, both 
Jesuit and lay, should become familiar 
with the encyclical. The United States 
Senate recently called in Father Par- 
sons to explain among other points 
the difference between Mussolini's cor- 
porate state and the corporatism of 
Quadragesimo Anno. | hope that all 
Jesuit historians and teachers can 
explain the difference. 


It was not so long ago that this 
writer was amazed to learn that a 
really prominent lay historian in one 
of our colleges did not know that 
there was any difference between Mus- 
solini’s corporate state and the cor- 
poratism of Portugal. I hope also 


that there are not too many college 
teachers like the Jesuit religion teacher 
who thought that the letters Q.A. were 
some new kind of IQ. 


Teachers who have never had the 
opportunity to study the encyclical in 
any extensive or theoretical manner 
can easily read the recent excellent 
commentary by Father Raymond Mil- 
ler, Forty Years After. Whether they 
are historians or not, they can find 
some opportunities to integrate the 
general principles of the reconstruction 
of society into their teaching. 


Requires Program 


A second conclusion is that really 
effective teaching of the encyclical or 
of anything else will depend upon 
planning through syllabi which are 
followed, and through departmental, 
interdepartmental and administrative 
educational planning. The current trend 
in universities toward general educa- 
tion is also a thing which should be 
thoroughly evaluated by those who are 
interested in reconstructing society. The 
trend is a confirmation of the wisdom 
of Pius XI in writing a document 
which is an outstanding example of 
such general education. 


On the contrary, we still find those 
who do not understand the “dabbling” 
of teachers of Christian social-eco- 
nomic principles in different depart- 
ments and in general education. Such 
critics are unaware that they are not 
only out of step with a very modern 
trend in education but that they are 
also indirectly criticizing Pius XI. 
Integration of social sciences and other 
subjects is a healthy antidote to those 
narrow ideas of departmental speciali- 
zation which have done so much to 
obstruct the reconstruction of society. 


History Useful 


A third conclusion is that adminis- 
trators would do well to consider the 
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historical technique as a means of 


teaching some of the content of the 
encyclical. This technique with its 
many possibilities may sometimes be 
the answer for those administrators 
who have the problem of including 
such teaching in an already crowded 
curriculum, 

A final conclusion is that much use 
can be made of the historical technique 
on the initiative of the individual 
teacher. This is encouraging if it 
should happen that organized planning 
and administrative backing are by 


some chance lacking. Most Jesuit 
schools teach some’ kind of history. 
With our American freedoms, most 
teachers have some choice in their 
emphasis and interpretation of topics. 
Communists have been quick to use 
the historical technique to infiltrate 
with their false doctrines into American 
schools. 

The followers of Pius XI should not 
hesitate to use the historical technique 
to infiltrate into the educational system 
with true principles of social recon- 
struction. 


Low-Income Families 


I certainly do not wish to join the ranks of those who focus attention 


only on shortcomings. But I do believe that we must correct them. As 


long as there are millions of American families existing on substandard 


levels, there are tasks to challenge our full energies as a nation. Not 


only must our whole population be brought above this subsistence line 


but the standards themselves must be raised. That. I say. is a challenge 


as grim as war. We have what it takes to meet it. 
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Eric JOHNSTON 
America Unlimited 


This article on Father Pesch is a 
chapter from a book on important 
social theorists edited by Dr. C. S. 
Mihanovich of St. Louis University. 


HEINRICH PESCH, S. J. 
~AND CHRISTIAN SOLIDARISM 


A Study of His System 


Joseph B. Schuyler, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


HEN THE tailor’s son, Heinrich 

Pesch, was born in Cologne in 
1854, just six years had passed since 
the occurrence of two most significant 
events in modern social history. In 
1848 Bishop Wilhelm von Ketteler 
preached his famous series of six social 
sermons in the cathedral of Mainz, and 
Karl Marx issued his Communist 
Manifesto. 

The former event marked the begin- 
ning of the Catholic Social Reform, 
to which Pesch has contributed might- 
ily; the latter, the origin of collectivist 
expansion in both action and ideology 
—hboth movements being in reaction to 
the excesses of economic libertarian- 
ism and both being in mortal conflict 
with each other. 

Bismarck’s Kulturkampj was in full 
swing as Pesch followed his legal and 


social studies under Nasse and v. Hert-: 


ling at Bonn University. Soon after 
his entrance into the Society of Jesus 
in 1876, the pressure of the Kultur- 
kampf caused the removal of Pesch 
and his fellow-seminarians to Lanca- 
shire in England for the continuation 
of their studies. 


Saw Proletarian Conditions 
There, like Marx before him, Pesch 
for four years had the opportunity to 
observe the fearful social conditions 
of workers in libertarian, industrial 
England. The experience helped de- 


termine him to dedicate his life to the 
solution of social problems, especially 
those connected with labor. Thus the 
circumstances of time and place in 
Pesch’s early life groomed him for 
his later position as an outstanding 
student of society and the economy. 

His training in the Jesuit course of 
studies was also extremely important 
in his formation, for he was to build 
his entire social philosophy on the 
philosophia perennis. He profited from 
the writings of the Jesuit legal and 
moral philosopher, Theodore Meyer. 
and those of his own brother, Tilmann 
Pesch, S.J., who was a foremost writer 
on scholastic philosophy. 

After his ordination in 1888 he had 
the opportunity of attending a series 
of lectures by Rudolf Meyer, friend of 
the socialist Karl Rodbertus and of 
Vienna’s Karl v. Vogelsang. While 
not accepting Meyer’s paternalistic 
socialism, Pesch, nevertheless, broad- 
ened his appreciation of the impor- 
tance of economics in any study of 
society. 

Composes Great Works 


From 1892 until the turn of the 
century, Pesch served as spiritual di- 
rector of the diocesan seminary 1n 
Mainz. Here he was in close associa- 
tion with Bishop Haffner, social suc- 
cessor as well as episcopal successor 
to the great von Ketteler. While here 
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he also established close ties with the 
leaders of the growing Center party. 
with the French Semaines Sociales 
and with the Muenchen - Gladbach 
Catholic People’s Union ( Volksverein ) . 
While at the seminary he produced the 
first of his two great works, a com- 
parative study of liberalism, socialism 
and Christian social teaching, called 
Liberalismus, Sozialismus und christ- 
liche Gesellschaftsordnung, (1896). 
In this work can be found all the 
basic tenets later to be developed in 
his famous Lehrbuch der Nationalo- 
Aonomie, (1904-1924). The principles 
of these two great works Catholic social 
thinkers today, more than 50 years 
later, are seeking to establish as a 
basis for a sound social structure. 


Studies Economics 


Although at this time a mature man 
of more than 45, Pesch decided to go 
to school again. For three years, an 
indication of his thoroughness and 
singleness of purpose, he studied un- 
der such leading German economists 
as Wagner, Sering and Schmoller, so- 
called “Socialists of the Chair.” His 
close and lasting friendship with 
Adolph Wagner, at that time leader of 
the German Christian Socialist move- 
ment, influenced his thinking consider- 
ably, though the two remained at 
variance concerning certain basic 
beliefs. 

Having completed these _ studies. 
Pesch spent the remaining 23 years of 
his life in the Jesuit house at Luxem- 
bourg, until 1910, and afterward at 
Marienfelde near Berlin. At these two 
places he composed the five volumes 
and completed the several editions of 
his Lehrbuch. 

He died on April 1, 1926. 

fn order to continue the scientific 
work he had begun, a group of his 
students formed a study circle at Koe- 
nigswinter-on-Rhine. Many of these 
men, among whom were Professors 
Brauer, Briefs, Mueller and Rommen 
(all now in the United States) and 
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Paul Jostock. Wilhelm Schwer, Gustav 
Gundlach. S.J.. and Oswald v. Nell- 
Breuning, S.J., are carrying on his 
tradition. 


Christian Solidarism 


Pesch’s claim to fame rests upon 
having organized and developed the 
principles of Christian Solidarism, a 
comprehensive and integrated system 
of social philosophy and science. In 
the words of Franz Mueller, Christian 
Solidarism “represents the basis pro- 
vided by social philosophy for political 
economy.” 

An exposition of this remark in- 
cludes solidarity itself, the principle 
of sociality and social relationships; 
subsidiarity, the principle governing 
the relationship between the state (or 
other social organ of authority) and 
its members, and public economy, a 
system of economic principles designed 
primarily to achieve the public welfare, 
according to Pesch, the prime interest 
of economics. Private economy is a 
truly integrated, but definitely sub- 
ordinated element of public economy. 


Scientific Approach 


Carl Brinkmann, it is true, classifies 
Pesch among the socio-ethical econo- 
mists—a term which amounts to a 
condemnation among classical econo- 
mists. But he commends Pesch for 
including in his system “modern 
technical reasoning on production and 
distribution, and thus rising above the 
level of mere religious sociology.” 
Here. incidentally, is the secret of 
evaluating Pesch’s work adequately— 
the comprehensiveness of his system. 

He was a philosopher, a sociolo- 
gist, an economist and a_ political 
theorist; he spoke with authority in 
each of those capacities; in integrating. 
each with the others, he enriched them 
all. Thus, as Lechtape summarized his 
importance, “It is precisely in this 
that the significance of Pesch’s national 
economy lies. Here for the first time 
was a work produced from the Catho- 
lic viewpoint which could take its 


place equally alongside the best works 
in the science of political economy. It 
signified a positive enriching of 
“science.” 


Two Extreme Theories 


The problem to which Pesch ad- 
dressed himself was formidable. At 
-one extreme the individualistic social 
philospohy of Hobbes, Locke and 
Rousseau had supplied the foundation 
for the economic theories of Smith, 
Say. Malthus, Ricardo, the Mills and 
the Manchester school. Individualistic. 
or libertarian, economics was firmly 


established in current theory and 
practice. 
On the other hand, the reaction 


toward collectivism, led by Sismondi. 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Blanc, Lassalle, 
Rodbertus, Marx and Engels was like- 
wise laying its roots deeply in popular 
thought and public policy. Meanwhile 
Christian thinkers were awakening to 
the moral and social deficiencies of 
both these philesophies. The former 


excluded social responsibility; the 
latter minimized liberty of the human 
personality. 


- Such Catholic leaders as Villeneuve- 
Bargemont, Comte de Mun, Ozanam. 
-Vogelsang, Lueger, Ketteler and others 
began to lay the groundwork for a 
middle system of their own. Their 
influence, especially that of Ketteler. 
was felt in many countries of Europe 
and achieved a major success with the 
publication in 1891 of Pope Leo XIII’s 
labor encyclical, Rerum Novarum. 
Study Still Required 

But this middle system was still in 
its infancy, still lacked integration and 
the answers to many grave problems, 
both theoretical and practical. Indeed. 
scholastic philosophy itself was just 
rising from the doldrums of prolonged 
intellectual stagnation. The need for a 
Christian system of social reform was 
pointed by the notoriety of the Marx- 
ian revolt and the clamor of a growing 
European proletarian class for social 
justice. . 


Though progress had been made, 
and such thinkers at Hitze, Hertling, 
Cathrein and Pieper had aided in the 
effort, still there was no standard work 
which applied an integrated social 
philosophy to the social and economic 
problems of the day. Father Pesch 
made a major advance toward satisfy- 
ing that lack. 


From philosophy he was able to 
draw first ontological, psychological 
and ethical principles, and thence 
proceed to a certain point by deductive 
methods; from the positive social 
sciences he derived the principles and 
facts of social relationships, using the 
inductive method. To be complete, a 
social “system must be integrated; to 
be true. each integrated part must be 
true. Pesch’s combined methodology 
( deductive-inductive, a priori-a posteri- 
ori, teleological-positive) enabled him 
to substantiate the validity of his 
principles and conclusions from the 
evidence of multiple viewpoints. 


Answered Many Questions 


His system enabled him to formulate 
answers to the perennial problems of 
social philosophy: the nature of the 
mutual relationship between person 
and society, person and state, state and 
society; the respective worth of the 
purely mechanistic and the purely 
organistic concepts of social reality; 
and the apparent dichotomy between 
personal liberty and social responsi- 
bility, and between a certain transcen- 
dent telic independence of the indi- 
vidual and the demands of the common 
good. 


From the viewpoint of positive 
social scientists, Pesch’s most obvious 
contribution was his coordination of 
the theoretical with the practical social 
science. A glance at a very brief 
outline of his Lehrbuch shows this 
contribution to have been conscious. 
The reader will find most. of Pesch’s 
theory of solidarism throughout the 
first volume of the Lehrbuch, again in 
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the lengthy introduction to the second 
volume and briefly in the introduction 
to the fourth volume. 


Rudolf Obermeier called Pesch’s 
Lehrbuch a summa, the implication 
being that Pesch’s work was as signifi- 
cant in his field as was the work of 
other authors of summas, e.g., Saint 
Thomas Aquinas’ in theology and of 
others in other fields of human thought. 
Here we can do little more than refer 
to its general headings. 


Contents of Lehrbuch 


The first of the five volumes deals 
with the principles and foundations of 
political economy as a human science.! 
Here we consider the condition and 
functions of social science, the three 
pillars of social order (family, state. 
private property) and finally. the 
nature of—and different social philoso- 
phies underlying — political economy. 

All the following volumes deal with 
general economic theory. The second 
reviews the history of formerly exer- 
cised systems of political economy, 
outlines the features of a  solidaric 
system, then investigates the meaning 
of the common good of a people in the 
light of solidarism, and finally an- 
alyzes the natural sources of public 
wealth, e.g., climatological and zeo- 
graphical situation, population, health. 
religio-moral influences, ete. 


The third volume carries this an- 
alysis to the human sources of wealth. 
i.e., the various types of enterprise for 
production of economic goods and 


1Tt may be helpful to advise some readers 
that the expression “political” economy is 
in no way meant by Pesch to convey a 
statist or totalitarian ideology of economies. 
True, private economy is definitely sub- 
ordinated to it, but only in the sense that 
the social body’s welfare (not the state’s) 
requires that subordination. 


adequately indicate the meaning to an 
American social student. (Almost all cita- 
tions and some footnote comment have been 
eliminated; these data will be available in 
the book shortly to be published. Ed.). 
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Perhaps the 
expression “social” economy would more 


services and the function of the state 
and community with regard to econ- 
omic enterprise. The fourth and fifth 
volumes examine political economy in 
the exercise of its prime function, 
namely, the satisfaction of the people’s 
needs through the processes of produc- 
tion and distribution, income and 
reserve of resources. The final part of 
the last volume deals with the destruc- 
tion of the processes of political 
economy through such crises as those 
caused by strikes and lockouts. 


Great Erudition 


The five volumes total in excess of 
3.900 pages. As a further indication 
of their author’s learning. thorough- 
ness and painstaking care. his scholarly 
procedure and methodical research, it 
should be noted that he cites or refers 
to an average of more than 900 
different authors in each of his five 
volumes. 


We shal] have to omit almost entirely 
from our brief study everything but 
Pesch’s specifically social principles, 
namely. solidarism itself and subsidi- 
arity. Actually the latter is of great 
importance in political theory, and 


therefore. in understanding it we shall - 


have the core of Pesch’s political 
philosophy. We cannot investigate his 
support of a limited nationalism, which 
probably today, more than a quarter 
of a century later, he would have still 
further limited in the face of expand- 
ing international relations. 

Likewise we shall pass over Father 
Pesch as a master of economic analysis, 
insofar as that technique does not 
pertain specifically to an understanding 
of social principles. We shall see, 
however. that his defense of economics 
as primarily a public concern, of a 
private economy s subordination to the 
public. fits in quite readily with his 
concept of a solidaric society. 


Little-Known in English 


Unfortunately very little has been 
written about Pesch in English. More- 


nee 


over, aside from the booklet of Pro- 
fessor Mueller? and an article by 
Father Mulcahy, the only published 
article in this country has been a 
decidedly inadequate treatment of his 
economic thought.+ Although much of 
Pesch’s purely economic study is now 
dated with regard to circumstances of 
time and place, nevertheless American 
students could profit by reviewing his 
ideas on all the elements of economic 
study. This is difficult since the volumes 
of his Lehrbuch, not even summarized 
in English, are not readily available. 
There is at the present time some hope 
that contributions along this line might 
be made by 1954, the centennial year 
of Father Pesch’s birth. 


Christian Solidarism 


Before defining “‘solidarism” we 
should understand why Pesch prefixed 
the adjective “Christian” to it. He did 
it for two reasons—the one positive, 
the other negative. Negatively, he 
wished to disassociate his system from 
any connection with the various French 
schools of solidarisme and with the 


2 Franz H. Mueller, N.S.C., Dr. Rer. Pol., 
Heinrich Pesch and His Theory of Christian 
Solidarism, College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minn., 1941, 50 pp. 

3 Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J., “The Welfare 
Economics of Heinrich Pesch,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, 63 (1949), 342-360. 

4 Abram L, Harris, “The Scholastic Revival: 
The Economics of Heinrich Pesch,’ The 
Journal of Political Economy, 54 (1946) 
38-59. On several points Mr. Harris repre- 
sents Pesch accurately enough, but on 
others he shows deficient understanding of 
Pesch’s basic principles and the reasons 
therefor. He completely misunderstands 
the role of the state in Pesch’s thought. 
Though Pesch rejected libertarian eco- 
nomics through hundreds of pages of rea- 
soning, Mr. Harris insists on judging 
Pesch’s own principles according to the 
standards of libertarianism—without attack- 
ing or even adverting to his rejection of 
those principles. Though he writes for a 
periodical given to a study of “political 
economy,” Mr. Harris has not seemed to 
try to appreciate the Peschian concept of 
political economy and why Pesch rejected 
the libertarian concept. 


German schools of Universalismus. 
Positively, he intended to indicate that, 
although purely natural reason could 
conclude to the truth and practicality 
of his system without the influence of 
any revealed religion, still it was most 
compatible with the teachings of 
Christianity and in practice would re- 
quire the exercise of Christian virtues. 


As Nell-Breuning points out, this 
connection with the theology, extrinsic 
as it is, considering the autonomy of 
the social sciences, does not detract 
from the worth of solidarism as a 
social system. Truth is, of course, one, 
and Nell-Breuning adds that some of 
the greatest contributions in the field 
of pure philosophy have been made by 
theologians, e.g., Saint Thomas. Pesch 
himself is emphatic on this point, both 
in defense of the scientific autonomy 
of his system and in upholding its 
natural connection with the Christian 
social thought, for he remarks the 
obvious, but not widely recognized 
fact that every economic system is 
rooted in a social philosophy (Welt- 
anschauung ). 


Since Christian Solidarism claims to 
be a middle-way system of social 
thought, between the extremes of indi- 
vidualism and collectivism, it presum- 
ably approaches most closely to a 
“commonsense” philosophy. There- 
fore a scientific development of its 
principles can appear to many as an 
attempt to belabor the obvious. How- 
ever, if we appreciate the claims of 
the two extremes, atomistic individual- 
ism and universalistic collectivism, we 
can better understand the social sig- 
nificance of a middle system between 
the extremes. 


Individualism 


Individualism as a social philosophy 
proceeds from a concept of man that 
excludes sociality. He is either anti- 
social or, at best, a-social, but certainly 
not social by nature. Accordingly, he 
lives in society only because of a 
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contract he has made to do so for the 
purpose of mutual protection of life, 
limb and property. 


Just as his own welfare provides the 
motive for entering the contract, it 
can also be the reason for ignoring it. 
For he sees society only as a means to 
his own ends, to be used and exploited 
when profitable and to be abandoned 
when useless. The individualist sees 
himself as the only important reality 
in life; family, state and human society 
in general are artificial structures inci- 
dental to that one reality. Something 
like an atom, with free will, he can 
associate himself with men or disas- 
sociate himself from others as he 
pleases. 


Of course, relatively few persons 
apply this individualist philosophy to 
the utter extremes to which it could be 
carried. Yet the social disequilibrium 
stemming from the so-called libertarian 
economics of the Smith-Ricardo tradi- 
tion is clearly rooted in an_ indi- 
vidualistic social philosophy. Obvi- 
ously an inadequate principle for gov- 
erning social life, this philosophy’s 
fundamental defect is its over-emphasis 
of man’s individual liberty and denial 
of his necessarily social nature. 


Collectivism 


Collectivism is more difficult to 
describe because it derives from two 
different streams of social thought: 
from individualism itself and from 
philosophic totalitarianism. The for- 
mer is that practical type of collectiv- 
ism more popularly called welfare 
socialism.° It concludes from the basic 
notions of individualism that the 
material welfare of the individual is 
of maximal concern. Realizing, how- 
ever, that unrestrained individualism 
profited only the strong and the shrewd, 


5 Pope Pius XI strongly maintained this 
position, namely, that the communist brand 
of collectivism was developed from indi- 
vidualist capitalism. See Quadragesimo 
Anno, n. 112 and Divini Redemptoris, n. 16. 
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others reacted to curb such extreme 
inequalities and to find a way to have 
the greatest possible benefits and lib- 
erty. That way was in expanding the 
terms of the social contract. 

Accordingly society, still an artificial 
composition, is not only intended to 
protect life, liberty and property (leav- 
ing all other matters to individual 
struggle). but is now entrusted with 
control of all human life to the extent 
required to provide everyone with the 
most benefits. This program requires 
a degree of social control and regimen- 
tation that, even aside from the impos- 
sibility of forming social master minds 
to direct all human affairs, it necessi- 
tates the loss of too much individual 
liberty. 

The more idealistic source of col- 
lectivism is the idea that society itself 
is the one important reality, the one 
totality, which gives significance to 
life. Individuals exist primarily as 
parts of this social totality. 


Collectivist Philosophies 


The biological school, including 
Comte, Spencer. Schaeffle, Gumplowitz 
and others, viewed society as literally 
a living organism composed of cells 
(each human being) totally dependent 
upon it. This organism, completely 
enveloping and controlling the life of 
its cells, is ruled by the necessary 
biological laws of all living bodies. 
The insignificance and abject subordi- 
nation of individuals in this social 
philosophy is obvious. 

Similarly, the so-called realist school 
of philosophy has extended its notions 
of ideal categories to social realities 
with the same freedom-destroying effect 
on the individual. Plato and Hegel, as 
well as recent European universalists, 
such as Othmar Spann, have been the 
most important thinkers in this tradi- 
tion. 


Society, according to them, is the 


perfect human reality; individuals 
achieve their subordinate perfection 


only insofar as they coincide with 
society. In such a relationship between 
individual and society, it is manifest 
that there can be no question of free 
initiative or opposition to society’s will. 
This is the social philosophy which 
underlies totalitarianism -—— whether 
racial, class or national—according to 
which the social organism is the sole 
total reality, and the individual is 
totally dependent upon it. 


It should be remembered that both 
the practical and idealistic sources of 
collectivism have formed, to a greater 
or less extent, the thinking of today’s 
collectivists of whatever type—commu- 
nist, socialist, etc. The important point 
to keep in mind is that just as indi- 
vidualism overemphasizes the freedom 
of the individual to the detriment of 
society and thence, ultimately, of the 
individual also, so collectivism harms 
the individual—and ultimately society 
—— by exaggerating the function of 
society. 


The Middle Course 


Having noted the dangers of two 
extreme social theories and their re- 
sultant practices, we are now in a 
better position to evaluate the theory 
of solidarism, and the significance of 


Father Pesch. 


Our first concern is in getting a 
concept of solidarism, defining it, see- 
ing how extensively it can be applied 
as a social principle. Then we shall 
consider what forces or checks its 
founder had in mind to maintain its 
effectiveness. In our investigation we 
shall study Pesch’s concept of the 
individual, society, their mutual rela- 
tionship and social progress. Very 
briefly we shall glance at the applica- 
tion of these basic notions in the 
economic order and the corporative 
organization of society. 

Solidarism expresses the natural 
mutual relationship, including rights 
and obligations, both between the 
social whole and member units, and 
among these members themselves. Jus- 


tice is its primary virtue. It proceeds 
from the fundamental principle of 
human psychology that man is at the 
same time an independent free being, a 
self-purpose, and a dependent. social 
being, a member of society, which has 
its Own purpose. 


In other words, solidarism is simply 
a name given to a correct understand- 
ing of man’s place in God’s creation; 
it represents the traditional answer of 
Christian philosophy and theology to 
the apparent contradiction implicit in 
the very real evidence of human soci- 
ality and individuality.® Faced with the 
same problem, “individualists denied 
the sociality of man, while collectivists 
denied his individuality. 


Rational Social Basis 


Although there can be no true cleav- 
age between the real purpose of society 
and the real purpose of the individual, 
for the Creator has established both, 
still the judgments of free men can 
appoint for themselves goals at vari- 
ance with either their own ultimate 
end or with the end of society. It is 
here that solidarism, recognizing the 
validity of both personal freedom and 
social obligation, directs the choice of 
an action conducive to both. 


6 Unfortunately the word solidarism does not 
adequately describe the synthesis of free 
individual and united society, for which 
it stands. It is derived from the Latin 
solidus and means, somewhat similar to 
the German festgeftigt, “closely knit to- 
gether into unity,” which perhaps better 
coincides with the universalistic notion of 
the French solidarisme. There is no reten- 
tion in this term of the ideas of self- 
purpose and independence of the individ- 
ual. In fact, the word socialism or com- 
munism would more accurately convey 
Pesch’s synthetic idea etymologically, for 
only free human beings can join into a 
society or community. However, since these 
words have been appropriated by ideologies 
which have distorted their meaning, Pesch 
had no choice but to adapt another term 
to his own technical meaning. For this 
purpose solidarism seems to have heen the 
most suitable. 
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As Gundlach puts it, “Solidarism 
forges that conjointly responsible as- 
sociation of each community with its 
members and of the members with 
their community into a master principle 
for social living.” In line with his 
teleological approach, Pesch explains 
that this principle is intended to help 
man in society “to achieve a morally 
licit or morally necessary end.” An- 
other commentator on Pesch’s system, 
Paul Jostock, specifies the function of 
solidarism thus: “The task of solidar- 
ism was limited to this, to supply a 
strong rational basis (italics inserted) 
on which we could cooperate in using 
and reforming social and economic 
development. 


It should be obvious that solidarism 
as a social principle derives from its 
own ontological source, that is to say, 
it is not a mere compromise middle 
path between individualistic and col- 
lectivistic extremes, but stands on its 
analysis of truth. Man is simply not 
made to be sufficient unto hirnself 
(unus homo, nullus homo!). By a 
natural feeling of friendship between 
men, by the natural tie of need—in 
childhood, sex, intellectual develop- 
ment, etc.—man is bound to his fellow 
men. 


Moral Principle Also 


Since man’s moral standards derive 
from his natural conditions, it follows 
that solidarism is not only an onto- 
logical principle of society, but also a 
moral principle. Not only is man made 
that way, but he is therefore also 
morally obligated to live that way, 
i.e., in cooperation with his fellow men 
in society, 


Oberhauser sums up this thought 
quite nicely: 


By solidarity we understand the close 
communal interest, the mutual interde- 
pendence among men, and, along with 
the fact itself, so also the obligation of 
this dependence. . . . The word expresses 
the idea that man exists not only for him- 
self, that his life includes relations with 
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a more proximate and with a more distant 
human community. The former is seen in 
those persons with whom the individual 
most frequently comes in close contact in 
his life and work, hence in those persons 
who are concerned with the same inter- 
ests by reason of a similar situation in 
life—usually one’s companions at work. 
Other persons comprise the more distant 
community, theoretically unbounded, 
though practically represented by the 
political community. . . . Consequently, 
in solidarity there are combined and uni- 
fied both self-love, love of the neighbor 
and especially concern for the whole of 
society. . . . This three-fold material ob- 
ject is viewed in solidarism under the 
formality of the cooperative harmony of 
all three interests. 


Special Areas 


Solidarism is a universal social 
principle, that is, it is always the 
norm of all human actions that pertain 
to society. However, it is possible to 
distinguish various areas in which 
solidarity is expressed in subordinate 
principles peculiar to those areas. 
Pesch dwells especially on three— 
world-wide solidarity of all men, the 
solidarity of the political community 
and that of the occupational groups— 
though, sociologically speaking, others 
could be named more in keeping with 
Oberhauser’s division quoted above. 

The three areas chosen by Pesch are, 
however, of utmost importance. World- 
wide solidarity, for instance, empha- 
sizes that man’s lordship over material 
creation should be primarily human, 
not the existing economico-individualist 
o1 politico-statist control now widely 
exercised. In other words, narrowly 
economic and political considerations 
should defer to the needs of humanity 
as such. Obviously here is an applica- 
tion of solidarism which, were it put 
in practice, would solve many of the 
problems vexing the world at large. 


Political Society 


The solidarity of the political so- 
ciety rests on the natural community 
of interests of people living under the 
same flag. It postulates a public inter- 
est, the general welfare, to which the 


individual’s interest is subordinated. 
The public interest is ordained to the 
protection and development of all indi- 
vidual’s liberty and welfare. That 
common welfare is primarily achieved 
in the establishment of a social order 
and the structure of sound social insti- 
tutions whereby the members of the 
community can perfect their natural 
(and supernatural) potentialities. 


Hence the common good is no mere 
sum of individual goods, but the proper 
achievement of social stability and 
progress by a moral organism, the 
political community. Members of the 
community are bound in justice to 
work for this general welfare and are, 
in turn, helped through it. 


Occupational Areas 


Similarly, those engaged in the same 
occupation naturally share a commu- 
nity of interests, which has _ been 
ignored, to a large extent, by the arti- 
ficial class structure of current society. 
Actually persons engaged in contribu- 
ting the same good or service to the 
community — whether that good is 
material, intellectual or moral—must 
be associated in that very contribution 
and in the return due them from 
society for that contribution. 

Associates in the same occupation 
can then be considered as comprising 
an organ in the social (moral) organ- 
ism. Consequently the relationship be- 
tween the various organs and the body 
should be governed by the solidaric 
principle of “one for all and all for 
one.” 

The fact that some persons in an 
occupation are employers and others 
are employees should not cause oppo- 
sition between them, but rather the 
cooperation expected from partners in 
an enterprise. This cooperation should 
naturally expand its scope beyond the 
matters of mere business. The develop- 
ment of such societies would provide 
two chief benefits: the development of 
both individual and social potentiali- 
ties of the members through the very 


fact of more intimate and responsible 
social life and the freeing of the 
political society from tasks and con- 
trols that the lower groups could 
assume. ' 


Regulating Factors 


Having viewed, very briefly at least, 
the general idea of solidarism, we 
might ask what social or individual 
forces Pesch expects to make his sys- 
tem work. In other words, realizing 
the tendency of many toward visibly 
selfish aims, how can he expect soli- 


. . \ 
darism to prove practicable? 


He might respond that, in the first 
place, solidarism at least offers a true 
norm for social conduct as an alterna- 
tive to dead-end extremist notions. But 
mere knowledge of the truth is no 
guarantee, as human experience testi- 
fies, that all men will act in accordance 
with the truth. 


Secondly, therefore, Pesch indicates 
three regulating factors over every 
responsible human agent. The first, of 
course, is the authority of the political 
community, which should not only re- 
press actions inimical to the common 
good, but also encourage (or establish, 
if the elements of the community are 
unable to do so) those institutions 
needed for the community’s welfare. 


7 Any mention today of occupational organ- 
ization, as indicated in the text above, 
usually calls down the automatic scorn 
reserved by the moderns for anything med- 
ieval. One of Pesch’s admirers, Heinrich 
Lechtape, examined this question in his 
article, “Heinrich Pesch,” in Staatslexicon, 
4 Bd., S. 135. He explains the relationship 
between solidarism and the social order of 
the Middle Ages. He warmly defends the 
suitability of the spirit behind medieval 
social order to our own society. Every 
economic system has its day, and certainly 
the medieval economy would not suit mod- 
ern conditions. But a surrender of the 
soullessness associated with machine-society, 
of its materialism and social anonymity 
would be well replaced by the medieval 
social vitality and spirit of cooperation 
manifested by citizens toward each other 
and toward their community and by the 
various trades and vocational groups. 
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Closer to the individual, his occupa- 
tional group, autonomously controlled 
and legally recognized, is expected to 
direct its members to cooperate for 
the welfare simultaneously of the 
group itself (including themselves ) 
and of the entire community. We shall 
say more of this occupational group 
concept and of the notion of working 
for the social weal later. 


Role of Religion 


There still remain the myriad occa- 
-sions in each man’s life when no 
external social control is exercised 
toward him. nevertheless, society stands 
to be helped or harmed by his course 
of action. What motive now influences 
him to act in accordance with solidaric 
principles ? 

The only possible answer. and in- 
deed the chief regulating factor of 
all, is the man’s own conscience once 
it is trained to recognize true social 
and moral values. It is here more 
than anywhere else that Pesch’s system 
leans on religion, for he admits that all 
else is mere theory unless regulated 
by morally correct consciences which 
are loyal to religious truth. 

This admission by Pesch is by no 
means a weakness in solidarism. For 
unless all free actions are eliminated 
through social force (totalitarianism). 
or rendered irresponsible through the 
denial of social obligations (individu- 
alism), human acts must continue to 
be guided by moral principles. But 
morality will be a dead letter among 
the vast majority of men without the 
aid of religious inspiration and sane- 
tion. For without religion, the moral 
code has no binding force over free 
men, 


Individual and Society 


In view of the foregoing considera- 
tions, we already have a general idea 
of Pesch’s concept of the individual 
with relation to society. But what 
sort of a being did God make man to 
be? Consequently, what relationship 
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should exist between man and _ his 
fellows? How does that relationship 
stand with regard to any other rela- 
tionship he might have? 

Pesch learned from the psychology 
of man that the human person is pos- 
sessed of a mortal body and an im- 
mortal soul; that the soul, endowed 
with intellect and will, can be satisfied 
only with knowledge of infinite Truth 
and the love of infinite Good; that the 
body exists to help the soul achieve 
that satisfaction. 

Hence. Pesch knew. man’s primary 
end is God. He further learned that 
man. because of the way God made 
him. has a positive need for, and can 
achieve his development only in coop- 
eration with, other men. The human 
tendency to love, to learn. to commu- 
nicate ideas. the faculty of speech, the 
will to create and control. the human 
need for material and_ intellectual 
eoods, for domestic felicity, all indi- 
cate a social nature, and _ therefore. 
postulate a social union in God’s plan 
for human life. 

Before Pesch, the social scientist. 
even began to study the problem of 
the relationship between individual 
and society, Pesch, the philosopher. 
already knew that man, the most noble 
being in material creation. had a two- 
fold purpose: primarily his personal 
satisfaction in ultimate union with God, 
and secondarily, as a help thereto, his 
social perfection through cooperative 
effort for the welfare of the human 
community. 

Pesch knew that his social principles 
must coincide with this knowledge. 
The fact that they did so was proof 
that they were correct and another 
manifestation of God’s order in His 
creation. 


Primary End Supreme 


Since man had the primary obliga- 
tion to strive for God, he must have » 
the freedom to carry it out. Conse- 
quently, society's demands on the indi- - 
vidual must always be subordinated to | 


that obligation. Society’s function is 
to establish and perfect a social order 
wherein individuals can freely work 
toward their primary goal under opti- 
mum conditions. To this extent, then, 
the individual is prior and superior 
to society. 


On the other hand, insofar as the 
individual is essentially ordered to 
society, dependent on it and obligated 
to help it achieve its ends, he is sub- 
ordinated to it. Obviously this sub- 
ordination, in the event of. conflict. 
must be restricted to those areas which 
do not interfere with the individual’s 
primary purpose, his glorification of 

od. 

Society’s regulation of the individual 
should also be limited through respect 
for the liberty which characterizes his 
entire personality. For this liberty is 
exercised not only in religious mat- 
ters, but in every phase of his rational 


life. 
Heart of Problem 


Here we are at the core of Pesch’s 
anthropocentric-teleological approach, 
the exact opposite of the societal-to- 
talitarian. The criterion for evaluating 
social action or policy is always: how 
does it help man achieve his goal? 
Obviously the solidarist doctrine of 
man’s double relationship—to God and 
to society — involves more difliculty 
than the unitarian systems of indi- 
vidualism and collectivism. But, as 
Nell-Breuning remarked in discussing 
‘this problem, although unitarian sys- 
tems would seem to be more desirable 
and easier to work with, they do not 
solve the problem — for God made 
man otherwise. 

Since man is a social being, indi- 
vidualists simply do not answer the 
demands of life when they ignore the 
need for a constructive social order; 
since man, as a self-purpose, has a 
personal goal completely independent 
of and far more important than social 
considerations, collectivists also fail 
when they ignore individuality and 


liberty. 

We have spoken of Pesch’s under- 
standing of society’s purpose, but have 
not yet examined his concept of the 
nature of society. Evidently it is far 
removed from the notion of a purely 
voluntary, fundamentally accidental 
association as conceived by the indi- 
vidualists. Nor does it coincide with 
the biological universalists’ idea of 
a physical organism. We have already 
seen the deficiencies in each of those 
unitarian concepts. 


Pesch’s notion is that of a moral 
organism, 1.e., an organism which per- 
forms its own functions, directs its 
members in the performance of their 
functions and maintains its own iden- 
tity, but whose members are not de- 
prived of their proper personal re- 
sponsibility and independence. Obvi- 
ously the concept is merely analogical, 
and obviously there is nothing in the 
world of physical organisms which 
approaches this combination of bodily 
unity and membership individuality. 
The word “organism” expresses social 
unity, and “moral” indicates individual 
freedom. The life principle of this 
organism, solidarity, directs the mem- 
bers to work for the goal of the organ- 
ism, and it directs the organism to 
provide for the welfare and indepen- 
dence of its members. 


Has Proper Existence 


Whenever human beings have a 
common purpose and agree to cooper- 
ate to achieve that purpose, there 
exists the foundation of a society. 
Cooperative effort implies an ordering 
principle, authority, which provides 
the framework of the social structure. 
Hence, society is more than a group of 
individuals; it has its own existence. 

Just as its members are both essen- 
tially dependent upon society and yet 
have a personal end which is beyond 
society, so society essentially depends 
on its members and yet has a purpose 
and function of its own which is 
beyond the individual lives of its 
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members. It is this mutual dependence 
and independence of individual and 
society which underlies the entire social 
philosophy of solidarism and which 
decisively differentiates it from indi- 
vidualism and collectivism. 


Depending on the type of common 
purpose it aims to achieve, a society 
is either naturally necessary or free, 
perfect or imperfect, permanent or 
transitory, and so on. 


Necessary and Free 


At the moment we are particularly 
interested in the meaning of a natur- 
ally necessary and a naturally free 
society. We face a problem in seman- 
tics here, for many authors define and 
use these expressions differently. How- 
ever, Pesch’s use probably coincides 
with that of most authors when their 
basic meanings are understood. 


A naturally necessary society is one 
which is a fundamental requisite in 
human living if humanity is to achieve 
its destined purpose. It is one, there- 
fore, toward which human beings are 
naturally impelled. On the other hand, 
a naturally free society is one which 
suits human living, may develop from 
it, but is not basically necessary. 


Examples will explain both con- 
cepts: humanity would not endure 
without some communal life among 
men in general; more obviously, per- 
haps, some form of political community 
and the family are societies without 
which men could not live properly. In 
fact, life has been unstable and rela- 
tively unproductive whenever the poli- 
tical or domestic society was weak. So 
universal are these societies today that 
most men become members of them at 
birth without any say in the matter. 
On the other hand, various types of 
recreational or cultural societies, while 
perfectly normal and natural, could 
drop out of existence without detri- 
ment to the basic functions of human 


life. 


Of course, there can be question 
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here of degrees of necessity, for many 
free societies are quite necessary for 
social progress. But the criterion for 
determining a necessary society 1s 
humanity’s essential dependence on its 
existence for its own welfare. The 
family and the state meet this criterion: 
the others mentioned above do not. 


Corporative Organization 


Now the question arises whether the 
society of the occupational group is 
necessary or free. Are those people 
who are associated in the same pro- 
ductive enterprise (or other service to 
society) members of a community 
whose formation and continued exis- 
tence is needed by humanity for the 
latter's essential welfare? Probably if 
this question were asked during the 
suild-economy days of the Middle 
Ages, the answer would have been an 
unequivocal affirmative. For as an 
organ of the social organism, each 
occupational group consciously per- 
formed its own necessary function, 
thereby helping the entire organism 
(corpus), and at the same time pro- 
vided for the social welfare of its 
members. 


Although, or perhaps rather because, 
the primary function of an occupa- 
tional group was usually economic, the 
close association of its members and 
the identity of their interests knit them 
into a community of far wider scope. 
Besides, the functioning existence of 
this social institution provided a politi- 
cal buffer between the state and the 
individual, thus protecting the latter 
and saving the former from overstep- 
ping its authority. It also afforded an 
oportunity to the members for social 
and personal development. 


Questionable Today 


Were the same question asked today, 
the answer might not be so obviously 
aflirmative, if only because the occu- 
pational group idea is not, at present, 
so well known, and such groups do- 


not exist. In reply it might be argued 
that precisely because that idea has 
little practical validity today, the 
problem of the relationship between 
society (the state) and the individual 
is so acute. 


Such is Pesch’s attitude. More and 
more social functions have been taken 
over by the political community, thus 
submitting the individual more fre- 
quently to direct political authority 
and depriving him of the opportunity 
to develop and exploit his personal 
and social potentialities.: 


While it is true that sometimes the 
state has acted thus only because occu- 
pational groups were not in existence, 
it is just as true that human welfare 
was harmed by their extinction through 
the rise of individualist society, and 
human need requires that they be re- 
stored. If this reasoning is justified, 
then occupational groups could be 
called naturally necessary societies 
even though at present they hardly 
exist, just as the state can always be 
termed a necessary society even when 
conditions have caused its temporary 
destruction. 


Pesch Says Necessary 


Actually the problem has little prac- 
tical importance other than the prestige 
added to the claim that occupational 
groups should be restored. Whatever 
the decision, whether we consider these 
institutions to be necessary or free, 
Pesch does, in fact hold that they are 
necessary for the proper ordering of 
society, an integral part of the social 
organism, the natural organs of a 
corporative society.® Hence his system 


8 On this subject see Gerard Petit, L’ Homme 
Contemporaine et le Probléme Social, Mon- 
treal, Fides, 1944, “Corporative Society.” 

9 There is no question here of the corporative 
state which Mussolini formed in Italy dur- 


ing the 1920’s and which has prejudiced * 


many students against any system with the 
word “corporate” or “corporative” attached 
to it. Mussolini, it is true, made use of 
the idea of corporative organs but com- 
pletely submerged them in and _ subordi- 


of solidarism includes them in a promi- 
nent position, as we have already 
noted in discussing solidarism’s reg- 
ulating factors. 


The corporative organ. called also 
the occupational or vocational group 
or community. consists of all those 
members of society engaged in the 
same occupation or vocation. They 
need an occupation in order to live, 
and the occupation needs them to 
satisfy society's needs. 


As previously indicated, this com- 
munity of effort in an economic enter- 
prise could naturally develop into a 
community of other interests. But 
even on the economic level, the devel- 
opment of a spirit of solidarity within 
an ocupation and between it and the 
entire social organism, together with 
the members’ realization of the service 
that their occupation is called on to 
render society in return for their own 
welfare (the vocational idea), can 
beneficially reform the social structure. 


For if such occupational groups 
existed in the major fields of economic 
activity, they would be able to super- 
vise and regulate the entire operation 
of the national economy. Each occupa- 
tion (industry. trade, profession) 
would perform its function autono- 
mously. having received legal recog- 
nition from the state.'? All the mem- 
bers, both employers and employees. 
would join democratically in the 
occupations autonomy. Representa- 
tives from each occupation would join 
in an inter-occupational council to 
regulate those matters which affected 


nated them te the state. This statism is 
entirely foreign to Pesch’s idea, nor is it 
at all required for corporative organiza- 
tion. Besides, the corporate organizations 
in Italy were exclusively economic, another 
serious departure from Pesch’s idea. 

10 Receiving recognition by the state does 
not mean the same as receiving from the 
state the right te exist, for men have the 
right from nature to organize for their 
mutual benefit. 
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more than one occupation or the econ- 
omy as a whole. 


State’s Role Limited 


The role of the political government 
would be limited to these functions: 
lending enforcement when necessary 
to measures legitimately adopted by 
the occupational groups; coordinating 
occupational policies with national 
needs and supplying for occupational 
deficiences during the process of 
organization and development; and 
forcing, when necessary, an apt indus- 
try to organize occupationally if that 
industry had neglected to take the 
necessary steps. This curtailment in 
the range of the state’s activities not 
only would reduce the measure of 
direct state control over the individual. 
but would also be of tremendous 
advantage to the state itself, as Mueller, 
following Pesch, briefly explains: 


Were the state to be relieved of the 
burden of functions not originally belong- 
ing to its sphere, because the work would 
be taken care of by the autonomous cor- 
porations, it could then concentrate more 
intensively on its original and_ specific 
political duties, devoting itself to all vital 
national questions more thoroughly and 
efficiently than hitherto, and it would no 
longer be looked upon as a “maid of all 
work.” 


Furthermore, the necessary distine- 
tion between state and society, widely 
overlooked in the past decades would 
be safeguarded. 


Even though they recognize the re- 
stricted role of the state in the corpor- 
ately organized society, some still ex- 
press fear at the danger to personal 
liberties. Pesch has a ready answer 
here: 


If such restrictions of personal liberties 
as will be effected in the most moderate 
manner through self-imposed yocational- 
group regulations will not be tolerated, 
then eventually these recusants will be 
hound by the iron bonds of socialism. 
Conditions such as the unrestrained exer- 
cise of individual activity necessarily 
creates will never and nowhere endure. 
At the end of every period of liberalism 
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there appears the spectre of tyranny. If 
society does not, in due time, choose to 
introduce a corporate system, it is then 
in immediate danger of falling a prey to 
state socialism. .. . 

If, therefore, society is to be rescued 
from the calamity of absolute state social- 
ism, it must be rescued also from liberal 
capitalism and from the brutalities of an 
anarchic economy, then there is no altern- 
ative, nor anything more desirable in the 
interests of civil liberty than the gradual 
restoration of a corporative system, which 
as a social structure in virtue of its 
autonomy is vested with social authority 
and amply strong to deal with individual 
arbitrariness, as well as, if necessary, with 
despotic absolutism. 


Planning and Enterprise 


Others fear that the economic 
planning that would be necessary in 
order to avoid such reverses as cyclic 
depressions, chronic unemployment, 
technological displacement. the waste 
of monopoly and cutthroat competi- 
tion, would eliminate fair competition 
and private initiative. 

The question, of course, is complex, 
but Pesch has us realize that the first 
function of an economy is to produce 
goods for the needs of those in the 
economy. If this is not achieved, any 
other virtue of an economy (including 
untimely and excessive production 
records!) has little value. True, there 
must be some planning, but in the 
corporative system the groups them- 
selves do the planning—not a super- 
state. Finally, the policy of the cor- 
porative groups is to provide individ- 
uals and smaller groups with as much 
liberty as possible within the limits 
imposed by basic needs. 


Subsidiarity 


This leads us to a consideration 
of a fundamental principle of Pesch’s. 
social philosophy, the principle of 
subsidiarity. It has permeated most of 
our discussion thus far, but we should 


‘now define it clearly. 


Society exists for men. Even though 
it has its own proper functions. these 
are all ordered to man’s welfare. 
Therefore, unless the common welfare 


requires it. society should not interfere 
with the individual’s proper operations. 
As a free man, he should be allowed to 
do what he can and will, of course 
within the bounds of social propriety. 

The same may be said of a man’s 
family, which is the society closest 
to him. Nature has provided it with 
its own proper functions and ends, and 
it should be permitted free exercise of 
these so far as possible. Similarly 
those other associations which free 
men establish and conduct for the 
legitimate benefits they seek should be 
allowed to function in accordance with 
their ability and conformity to the 
common good. 

In other words, every human being 
and every natural community of human 
beings have by nature the right to 
work freely for their proper aims. On 
the other hand, the society which is to 
safeguard the more universal common 
good must have the right to intervene 
in the operations of lower societies 
when the more universal common good 
is at stake. 

Consequently, there is a hierarchy 
of social organizations from the highest 
political community down to the sim- 
plest form of human society. The 
principle that the higher society should 
not interfere with the legitimate activi- 
ties of the lower, unless the lower 
itself or the common good _ itself 
requires such intervention is the prin- 
ciple of subsidiarity. Fundamentally 
the higher society exists for the assist- 
ance (subsidium) of the lower and 
‘should never supplant it when the 
lower is capable of performing its 
function or can be made capable. 


Economic Principles 


Professor Goetz Briefs has explained 
that while German economists tended 
to exclude value judgments from eco- 
nomic theory. Pesch upheld the moral 
purpose of economics. He believed 
that the economist should not limit his 
‘study to economic activity, but should 
evaluate it in terms of human welfare, 


which is the ultimate norm of all 
social and economic activity. Since 
individualist and collectivist systems 
of economics must harm general wel- 
fare. he rejected them. Proceeding 
from the principles of his social phil- 
osophy as described above, Pesch in- 
corporated economics into his social 
theory as a subordinate, though very 
important, part. 

As I remarked above. it is not pos- 
sible to treat Pesch’s views on purely 
economic problems. But we are inter- 
ested in seeing how he applied his 
social principles to economics. Since 
the common good is the object of 
social organization, and since the com- 
mon good included economic values, 
the economy should be guided by the 
society’s needs. 

Hence his concern is with national 
economy, rather than with private 
economy. As we might expect from 
this, he requires that the economist 
recognize the subordination of materi- 
alist values to intellectual and moral 
welfare. This requirement is often a 
necessary concomitant of the principle 
of subsidiarity. for it frequently hap- 
pens that the autonomy of an inferior 
society is retained only at the cost of 
some material loss. 


National Economy 


Pesch summarizes the fundamental 
principles of his national economy in 
three expressions: the lordship of man 
over the world, which means that the 
economy must always be for man and 
never man for the economy; this lord- 
ship belongs to man as a_ worker, 
which means that he not only has a 
duty to work, but also the right to 
work, since he is worthy of honor and 
esteem; this lordship belongs to man 
as a member of society, which means 
that it is the human community which 
has the material world at its disposal 
for the achievement of its welfare. 

Proceeding from these principles, 
Pesch calls his system of solidarism 
a social labor system, establishes labor 
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as the basic source of wealth (ie. 
superior to the non-human factors of 
production) and subordinates private 
economic interests to the community 
welfare. “This welfare.” Briefs ex- 
plains, 


does not arise from the automatism of 
free activity of the individual, but is the 
product of an order in whose building 
individual, social and political factors 
share, an order which harmonizes the in- 
terests of labor and management, recon- 
ciles the freedom of the individual with 
the well-being of the whole and preserves 
the greatest amount of freedom consistent 
with the common good. 


Man’s social lordship over the earth 
separates Pesch’s system from the indi- 
vidualist liberalism, and the socializa- 
tion of his communal efforts and 
mentality separates it from the Marxist 
socialization of the means of produc- 
tion. Individualists tend to give free 
rein to competition for material gain 
at the cost of social regulation; col- 
lectivists eliminate the competition and 
regulate excessively. Solidarism recog- 
nizes the validity of self-interest and 
competition, but restrains them to the 
limits compatible with the common 
good, using for the purpose the three 
regulating factors described above. 


Social Progress 


For Pesch social progress was not 
measured by the sum total of wealth 
in a nation, whether possesssed indi- 
vidually by the citizens or by the 
nation as a whole. Nor was the nation’s 
possession of material goods a merely 
insignificant advantage. Rather, Pesch 
considered a national community to be 
making progress if its people as a 
whole were improving their ability to 
perfect their personal and social lives 
—intellectually, morally, materially— 
using an ever advancing cultivation 
of the goods of the earth to serve that 
ability. 

Here lies a problem. 


It seems to be understood that a 
community should not only safeguard 
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but also promote—therefore. improve 
—the general welfare. The obligation 
of justice binds both the society and 
the individual, respectively, to render 
what is due to the other. Social justice, 
which Pesch, would divide into distru- 
butive justice on the part of society 
and contributive justice on the part of 
the members, demands that each render 
what is necessary for the common 
good. 


This must be done even if positive 
law does not require it—for obviously 
no positive law can be enforced which 
would require someone to contrive 
ways of contributing more of his goods 
and services to the common good than 
are already judged by law to be neces- 
sary. Yet there is an obligation to 
help the common welfare improve. 


Moral Directive 


Obviously this obligation can only 
bind in the recesses of an individual’s 
conscience. And is it an obligation of 
justice? Justice requires one to render 
what is necessary. But who can judge 
the necessity of a hitherto uncalculated 
improvement? Here Pesch would 
probably answer that charity, which, 
together with justice he places at the 
head of the social virtues, would 
supply direction. 


That, of course, is the answer, but 
it shows how dificult it is to separate 
mans natural from his supernatural 
life. It is also a confirming reason for 
Pesch’s statement that even a sound 
social system will work only when 
founded ultimately on true religious 
principles. 


On the other hand, his system is not 
nearly so supernatural-minded as, for 
instance, is Max Scheler’s. Pesch in- 
sisted, moreover, that it was the fune- 
tion of economics, not of religion, to 
grow grain and perform other eco- 
nomic functions and that his system 
should be acceptable for purely natural 
motives and reasons of commonsense. 


Evaluation 


Although its practical application 


will depend on human judgment in 
individual circumstances, the social 


theory of Pesch’s solidarism seems to 
answer satisfactorily the major prob- 
lems of social living. Thus it explains 
the relationship between individual 
and society, between state and society, 
plannning and freedom and between 
social, economic, moral and religious 
principles. It remains now to see how 
Father Pesch and his theory were 
evaluated by his contemporaries and 
successors. 


Perhaps the surest way of knowing 
that one is free from opposite extremes 
is to be accused by each extreme of 
being associated with the other. So it 
is with Pesch, who considered that 
solidarism rested on social principles 
quite distinct from either individualism 
or collectivism. 


The universalist, Othmar Spann, 
paid tribute to Pesch’s work, but listed 
him as fundamentally an individualist, 
as have many others. On the other 
hand, the individualist, Ludwig von 
Mises. in his book Socialism, and 
Abram Harris, in his article cited 
above, both reduce solidarism to a 
form of collectivism. 


For the most part, however, those 
who have studied Pesch’s basic prin- 
ciples carefully are satisfied with his 
system and acknowledge that it is, on 
its own merits, independently in the 
middle. It was his misfortune, perhaps, 
to finish his work at a time when liber- 
alism seemed to be sailing smoothly 
along—in the post-war mid-twenties— 
and most people were serenely blind to 


the need of socio-economic reform. It 
was not until a few years after his 
death in 1926 that such capable suc- 
cessors as Father Nell-Breuning, Gund- 
lach and Messner began to exploit 
his contributions. 


Significantly. when ten leading 
social thinkers in German wrote a 
book commemorating the 40th anni- 
versary of the encyclical, Rerum No- 
varum, many of them cited Pesch’s 
work and thought. Ernst Winter, 
though unimpressed by Pesch’s Lehr- 
buch as a sociology text (which Pesch 
had not, of course, intended it to be), 
recognized him as the head of a pro- 
gram in Germany, even as was Vogel- 
sang in Austria. Lechtape judged the 
great value of Pesch’s work to be the 
fact that it supplied the scientific 
world for the first time with a Catholic 
presentation of social thought which 
compared favorably with the best 
literature in the field of social science. 


Of greatest importance and lasting 
value is the influence of Pesch’s work 
on the social doctrine included in 
Pope Pius’s XI’s famous encyclical. 
Quadragesimo Anno. It is known that 
this influence was more than inciden- 
tal, and consequently Pesch’s work 
attained a permanent value in the 
history and development of Catholic 
social theory, in particular, and of 
social science in general. 


In the United States Pesch’s doctrine 
has lived in the work of the Central 
Verein, especially in the writings of 
F. P. Kenkel. and of such other writers 
and thinkers as Franz Mueller, Goetz 
A. Briefs, Theodore Brauer, Heinrich 
Rommen-:and Bernard Dempsey. > 
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SERMONS ON THE 
SOCIAL ORDER 


John P. Delaney, S.J. 


VIII 
THE PERFECT MAN —“And 
the Word was made Flesh and 


dwelt amongst us.” 


A Portrait of Christ week of the Exercises, with a constant 


Transition — Thus far the years refrain, 

series of sermons should have driven 1. Being Catholic means living 
home the idea that a man’s real Christ 

greatness consists in living up to the 2 Cet to know. Christian) wollen 


dignity of 
Child of God 
Brother of Christ 
Member of Christ. 
Or, in other words, in his Christ- 
likeness. Hence should follow man’s 
intense desire 
a—to pattern his own life as 
closely as possible on the life 
of Christ 
b—to make Christ known to others 
so that they too may pattern 


to love Christ so intensely that 
every thought of your mind will 
be worthy of the mind of Christ; 
every word of your lips will be 
worthy of the sacred lips of 
Christ: every desire, every love. 
every ambition of your heart will 
be worthy of the Ideal Man, the 
God-Man, Christ. 

(Come back to this refrain over and 

over again in the course of the next 


their lives on the life of the 

Ideal Man and thus achieve 

their dignity and happiness. 
The aim, then, of the next three 
sermons, is to make Christ live for 
the people, to present vividly the 
full force and charm of His living 
personality, to arouse an enthusiasm 
for the person of Christ, and admira- 
tion and love that will lead to imita- 
tion, and to a desire to be like 
Christ, to be Christ in every thought. 
word and deed, a zeal that will 
make them want to make Christ 
known to others. 


three sermons until the congregation 
could almost shout it with you). 


The Problem—Why so little enthusi- 
asm forthe grand personality of Christ ? 


Compare with normal reactions of 
human beings— 

People in love constantly think 
of one another, write to one an- | 
other, enjoy one another’s ,com- 
pany, look forward to every 
chance of meeting, cherish scraps 
of former conversations, cherish 
favorite pictures, want to tell all 
the world about the one they love 
(boys and girls in love. a father 


These three sermons should be a quick 
and vivid presentation of the second 
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with snapshots of children in his 
wallet, etc., etc.). 


Styles sweep a whole country—in 
clothing—in speech, etc.—because 
one man or woman greatly ad- 
mired starts the styles. 


Why do we come so little under 
the influence of the Greatest Per- 
sonality of history? 


Answer—We do not know Christ. 
Christ does not live for us. 


How many have ever read 
through all the four Gospels? 
(Doctors study the lives of 
great doctors; lawyers, soldiers, 
naval men, etc., lives of those 
who have achieved eminence in 
their respective fields). 


How many have ever read any 
other Life of Christ? 


How many have a favorite life 
of Christ that they keep at hand 
for frequent reading ? 


How many think over or discuss 
the little incidents from the 
Life of Christ in the Sunday 
Gospels? 

How many are really eager to 
hear the Sunday Gospels dis- 
cussed, to learn more and more 
about Christ? 


(If you want to suggest read- 
ings — maybe Father Blakely’s 
three books, any or all of 
Goodier’s, Father Becker’s two- 
volume Life of Christ, Mother 
Mary Loyola’s “Jesus of Naza- 
reth” [very simple and very 
attractive|, Lives of Christ by 
Hurley, Elliott, etc., a small 
Queen’s Work pamphlet on the 
Personality of Christ). How 
many make it a practice to 
read daily some little incident 
from the Life of Christ and 
then ponder over it in odd 
moments during the day? 

How many ever wonder to them- 
selves: How would Christ 
handle this’ problem? What 
_would Christ say or do in this 
situation ? 


Point—It’s not normal, not nat- 
ural that we as Catholics should 
be so indifferent to Christ and 
the life and character of Christ. 


The Physical Christ 


An interest in pictures of Christ 
should be characteristic of those 
who really love Christ. 


At least we should have some ideal 
of what we would seek in a portrait 


of Christ, 


The features of Christ — strong, 
manly. inspiring, friendly 

The eyes of Christ—keen, piercing, 
yet kindly, sorrowful. yet with a 
hint of a smile in them, sympathetic, 
understanding, wistful. reproachful 
—the eyes of Christ looking down 
from the cross—the eyes of Christ 
as He talks to His Mother—the eyes 
of Christ as He talks to children. 


The voice of Christ 


Be on the lookout for pictures of 
Christ that are real— 
Christ the boy at play with other 
boys 
Christ the young workingman 
Christ the orator holding the 
crowds spellbound 
Christ the Good Shepherd 
Christ the priest—pictures that 
will make the Gospel stories 
homely, make them live. 
Some strong pictures of Christ 
The Face from the Shroud of 
Turin (the favorite of the Little 
Flower). strong dignified, suf- 
fering, human; 
A recent picture by Sallman; 
One picture of Christ taken from 
a crucifix in a Trappist Mon- 
astery in France—seems to be 
continually saying, “Is that the 
best you can do?” 
The character of Christ 
1. What is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of Christ? 
His Mercy? — Mary Magdalen. 
Peter, the woman taken in 
adultery. 
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Obedience to God's Will?—Did 
you not know that I must be 
about my Father’s business? 
I have food to eat that you 
know not of. My will is to do 
the will of Him Who sent me. 

Humility?—Learn of me for I 
am meek and humble of heart. 

Kindness? — He went about 
doing good. 

2. Could you do this: Take a piece 
of paper—make four columns. 
Over the first column write the 
word, Christ; then, under- 
neath line by line, write down 
all the virtues exemplified in 
the life of Christ. e.g., patient. 
kindly. forgiving. gracious. 
etc. In the second column, 
alongside each adjective, jot 


IX 


down some incident from the 
Life of Christ that brings 
out this virtue. 
The third column is headed, 
Myself. Which of the virtues 
of Christ can I write down as 
being my virtues? And in the 
last column, where exempli- 
fied, or where practiced in 
my life? 
Conclusion 

An eagerness to know more about 
Christ 

A determination to be more like 
Christ 

3eing a good Catholic means liy- 
ing Christ 

Every thought of your mind 
worthy of the mind of Christ, 
ele., etc. 


THE PERFECT MAN—“‘He 
went about doing Good.” 


Snapshots of Christ 
Aim of this Talk—to induce people 
to study the life of Christ in a medi- 
tative way: 
to present some 
scenes from Christ's life so attrac- 
tively as to give people a desire to 
read the Life of Christ and to medi- 
tate on it often. 
Suggestions: 

In our last sermon we spoke of a 
portrait of Christ, both of the physical 
Christ and a broad portrait of the 
character of Christ. 

We are very fussy about portraits 
of our own that we give to friends. 
We want to be sure that “they do us 
justice.” We are particular, too, about 
portraits of those we love. We want 
portraits that will bring out the char- 
acter, the strength, the gentleness, the 
humanness, the understanding. 

Thus in pictures and in the eye of 
our mind, we want a perfect portrait 
of Christ. 
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In addition to formal portraits. we 
like snapshots of friends. A young 
man carries in his wallet favorite snap- 
shots of the girl he loves. A father 
carries around with him snapshots of 
his children, ready to show them to 
anyone who will look. What snapshots 
from home meant to soldiers at the 
front. 


Similarly, we should have in our 
mind for ready reference snapshots of 
Christ in favorite attitudes, so that we 
can refer to them easily, as we need 
them. 


There is a Christ to fit every human 
mood. Christ in joy, Christ in sorrow. 
Christ in loneliness and Christ sur- 
rounded by friends and an admiring 
throng. Christ with children. Christ 
with His friends and Christ at home 
with His Mother. Christ at work and 
Christ at recreation. Christ fasting and 
Christ breaking bread with those He 


_ loves. Christ with sinners and Christ 
with hypocrites. Christ suffering, 
Christ afraid, Christ silent, Christ in 
~ death and Christ triumphant. 


We need to+know every mood of 
Christ, for in the life of Christ is the 
pattern of every human life. 


Snapshots—There are so many that 
- could be proposed. Every priest, of 
course, will have his favorite scenes 
from the Life of Christ. 


The gracious Christ — with the 
children. Dramatize it. On the 
part of the apostles, their officious- 
ness combined with a real interest 
in the welfare of Christ.» He was 
weary. He had so many impor- 
tant things to do. So many im- 
portant people to see. On the 
part of Christ — graciousness. 
“Suffer the little children to come 
unto me.” He must have been a 
erand character if children flocked 
to Him. He always had time for 
what others might call “childish 
worries.” 


With Nicodemus. He might 
have said to him—‘Come to see 
me openly or I won’t see you at 
all.’ No, he understood Nico- 
demus’ position, made things easy 
for him, let him come to see Him 
at night. 


Even with Pilate. Understanding 
Pilate’s position and the weakness 
of his character. He tried in 
every possible way to win the 
heart of the man. In after years. 
the thought of the graciousness 
and gentle dignity of this criminal 
must have haunted Pilate and 
emaybe lead him to the Faith. 


At the wedding feast. No big 
reason for this first of miracles. 
Two young people might have 
been embarrassed. Neighbors 
might have whispered about their 
stinginess. And Christ performed 
a miracle ‘for them. 


After the Resurrection. First 
of all the Apostles when they 
were frightened at what seemed an 
apparition. To convince them it 
is really He, He chose such a 
very human way, “Have you any- 
thing to eat?” Incidentally, all 
those meals through three year’s 
of missionary work; hurried 
meals, sparse meals, must have 
been grand, happy meals with 
Christ. (How about Christ as 
the unseen guest at every family 
meal?) And again with the two 
poor, discouraged quitters on the 
road to Emmaus. Our Lord went 
a long distance out of His way to 
make them see the light: “Was it 
not necessary for Christ to have 
suffered ... ?” And again with 
Thomas offering to fulfill Thomas’ 
stubborn demand, “Unless I shal! 
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put my finger....’ 


The loyal Christ—Especially with 


His apostles. He defended them 
when they were attacked for eat- 
ing without having first washed 
their hands. 


He defended them for eating as 
they walked along the road. That’s 
a good scene: All the apostles 
plucking corn and munching ears 
of corn as they walked along, 
probably listening to Christ dis- 
course of spiritual things. The 
apostles of John (slightly puri- 
tanical) resented this and drew a 
rebuke from Christ. 


At his arrest. “Whom seek 
ye?...Then let these others go 
their way....” His loyalty to 
John the Baptist. 


Today especially we need 
The lonely Christ—In Gethsemane. 


His pathetic eagerness to have the 
comfort of the presence of His 
friends. “Could you not watch one 
hour with me?” And he was 
disappointed. 
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The Christ afraid — He began to 


grow sorrowful and to fear. 


The suffering Christ—in the poverty 
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of Bethlehem and Nazareth _ 

in the failure 
of His life 

throughout 
the Passion. 

We have to 
learn from Christ the need of pov- 
erty and hard things. the necessity 
of suffering, the privilege even of 
suffering so that we may share 


with Christ in Christ’s own way 
the Work of the Redemption of 
the World. ) 
The triumphant Christ—Fear not! 

I have overcome the world. 

oh 
arisen and am still with you”— 
the words of the Introit of Easter 
Sunday’s Mass. And so true today 
so necessary today for strength 
and comfort and courage. 

““T have 
arisen and am still with you.” 


The Ideal of Service 


What we so obviously need is a return to the old concept of work 
and industry, to a concept of the primary importance of a man’s 
service to the community. Yet this is one of the most difficult ideas for 
modern businessmen to face. Only when employers and employes 
realize the deep bond of loyalty which hinds them in the common 
service they provide for their fellowmen, and when the common 
performance of service predominates over their personal interests. 
only then will you have a correction of the breakdown of morals of 
which we spoke and a tempering of the constant fight over financial 
returns which is reflected in the battle over wages and profis. 


JosepH P. Firzpatrick, S.J. * 
Catholic Attitudes Toward Labor 


{TRENDS } 


Working Women 


Estimates made at the end of World 
War II indicated that there would be a 
decline in the number of working women. 
There has been some decline, notably dur- 
ing the re-tooling period, but a large num- 
ber of women have continued in employ- 
ment. It had been estimated that by 1950 
women would constitute 27.9 per cent of 
the labor force; yet at the end of 1949 they 
were still 29.8 per cent. 

In 1940 there were an estimated 12.84 
million women in the labor force. By the 
third quarter of 1945 this number had 
risen to 19.36 million. In October, 1949, 
there were 18.58 million women employed 
or seeking employment. Unemployment 
among women had considerably increased, 
but these women were still seeking jobs. 

More significant still is the number of 
married women who are working. In 1946 
the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor reported a sharp rise in the number 
of families with both husband and wife 
working. This number had increased by 
2 million between 1940 and 1946 to a total 
of 5.07 million families, which was almost 
20 per cent of all families in the United 
States. 

The significance of these facts for the 
“stability of the American home is immedi- 
ately evident. sOcIAL ORDER will examine 
this problem in a detailed article soon. 

e 
Jerusalem Issue 


The question if the future of Jerusalem 
is remote from the purposes for which 
SOCIAL ORDER is in existence. Yet one 
minor development deserves some attention. 

A recent editorial in the New Leader, 
entitled, “A New Unholy Front?’, asserts 
that those who voted to internationalize 
Jerusalem in a recent session of the General 
Assembly constitute a bloc which has “a 
mutual contempt for progress, freedom and 
democracy.” It speaks of the 38 nations 
which voted for the Australian proposal as 
an Arab-Soviet-Latin American united 
front. 

The vote in question was 38 in favor 
of the proposal, 14 opposed, with seven 


abstentions. Of the nations voting against 
the proposal (Canada, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Guatemala, Iceland, Israel, Norway, 
Sweden, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
and Yugoslavia), two, the United States 
and the Union of South Africa, had clearly 
and repeatedly affirmed their stand in favor 
of internationalization; two others, Norway 
and the United Kingdom, had stated their 
approval of internationalization ‘‘in prin- 
ciple,” but sought a more conciliatory 
resolution of differences; three (Uruguay, 
Denmark and Iceland) had sought post- 
ponement of the entire question for a spe- 
cial session of the General Assembly; four 
(Israel, Yugoslavia, Canada and Sweden) 
were clearly opposed to the proposal; the 
actual position of the remaining three 
(Costa Rica, Guatemala and Turkey) was 
not expressed, but it is to be noted that 
two of these are members of the so-called 
Latin American bloc. 


Of the abstaining votes, one (Chile) 
was clearly in favor of internationalization, 
one (Netherlands) was clearly opposed 
and favored internationalization of the 
actual Holy Places. The position of the 
remaining five (Dominican Republic, Hon- 
duras, New Zealand, Panama, and Thai- 
land) was not expressed, but again it is 
to be observed that three of these are 
members of the Latin American bloc. 


Thus an analysis of the vote under dis- 
cussion shows that a total of 43 nations 
has expressed themselves in favor of in- 
ternationalization of Jerusalem; five (Chile, 
Canada, Israel, Sweden and Yugoslavia) 
had expressed opposition; of the remain- 
ing 11 nations, six are Latin American 
nations, which the editorial stigmatizes as 
contemning ‘progress, freedom and de- 
mocracy, and presumably in favor of in- 
ternationalization.”’ 


It may be that the Assembly action was, 
as the editorial characterizes it, “an empty, 
blundering move which almost puts the 
new world organization in the same class 
as its predecessor, the League of Nations.” 
It cannot honestly be asserted that the vote 
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is the work of a narrow, backward bloc. 
It is the work of the United Nations. As 
Dr. Charles Malik and more than one 
other speaker at the session stated, “the 
great majority of people in the world 
wanted a truly international regime over 


the whole area... . 
e 


Negro Apostolate 


The efforts of Catholics in all parts of 
the country to secure better conditions for 
the Negro continues to inspire Protestant 
emulation. 

Speaking to a group of 700 Protestant 
divinity students recently at Moline, Illi- 
nois, Kermit Eby, professor of social sci- 
ences at the University of Chicago and 
former educational director of the CIO, 
referred to the Catholic effort as ‘“‘compe- 
tition.” He said, “Either we treat the 
Negro as an equal because of moral signifi- 
cance or we will never win.” 


At the same meeting Dr. Harry V. 
Richardson, president of Gannon Theo- 
logical Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia, said, 
“The poor, ignorant and inadequate 
preacher is being replaced by well-trained 
Jesuits, backed by the resources of the 
greatest organization in the world.” 

e 


Pension Plans Spread 


The flood of pension plans, started when 
Ford agreed last October to provide pen- 
sions for retiring employees, continues to 
grow. Following the Ford action Bethle- 
hem Steel set the pace in that industry: 
others have followed, and negotiations in 
the automotive industry continue with 
Chrysler and General Motors. Latest big 
industry to meet pension demands is the 
Philco Company in Philadelphia which 
reached an agreement with the recently- 
created International Union of Electrical 
Workers (CIO), which was set up to sup- 
plant the old UE, expelled at the last con- 
vention from the CIO. 

Minimum payments are set at $100 
monthly at a normal retirement age of 65, 
As in the case of most recently-negotiated 
funds, the amount paid by Philco will be 
reduced as social security benefits from 
the Federal government are increased. 

Meantime Cyrus S. Ching, director of 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, raised a number of questions about 
the growth of pension plans. 
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He questioned, for instance, the effect 
that uneven growth of plans might have 
on the mobility of labor. If uniform pen- 
sions are not available in all industries 
(or even in all enterprises) will workers 
agree to leave occupations for other jobs 
if their pensions will be adversely affected? 
Will pension rights eventually be trans- 
ferrable so that a worker will not lose by 
change of employment? 

He pointed to the problem that con- 
fronts small enterprises for whom pensions 
will necessarily be more expensive and 
who, because of weaker economic posi- 
tion, will be less able to pass on the cost 
of pensions to their customers. US Steel 
can raise the price of its products at will. 
But will a small producer be able to con- 
tinue to sell his products if he raises prices 
enough to meet increased costs? 

Employees in marginal firms, whose 
profits may be wiped out completely by 
added pension costs, are bound to suffer | 
in contrast with those employed by firms 
with a stronger profit position. For many 
reasons there is likelihood of increased 
labor dissatisfaction in plants that do not 
or cannot introduce pension systems. 


Ching also asserts that welfare and pen- 
sion plans simply do not mix with collec- 
tive bargaining. He looks to the day when 
pension funds may involve millions (he 
says, ‘‘billions'’) of dollars and asks 
whether these funds should be at the mercy 
of recurrent bargaining discussions. 

Finally he states that social security of 
the individual should not depend on the 
economic success or failure of a particular 
enterprise. 

Senator Taft has raised still another 
question about the growth of pension funds. 
If private systems continue to grow, event- 
ually the funds from which pensions are 
paid will total billions of dollars. The 
Senator asks whether the American econ- 
omy will be able to absorb such huge sums 
of investment funds. 

e 


Extend Social Security 


In his State of the Union message to 
Congress President Truman called for 
legislation to increase the benefits and ex- 
tend the coverage of old-age and survivors’ — 
insurance. Aware of the quick rise in the 
number of private pension systems, he 
asserted that “our social security system 


should be developed into the main reliance 
of our people for basic protection against 
the economic hazards of old-age, unem- 
ployment and illness.” 


The President gave no indication of the 
type of employment to which he wanted 
social security provisions extended. It is 
to be hoped, however, that action can be 
taken on the needs of employees engaged 

by non-profit institutions. This proposal 
has been made in several earlier sessions 
of Congress, but each time it was post- 
poned. The principal difficulty seems to 
be the problem involved in imposing taxes 
on institutions traditionally exempt from 
such exactions. 


Advocates of extension to employees of 
tax-free institutions say that the difficulty 
can be met by making admission to social 
Security optional for these groups. It 
would seem that an explicit statement in 
an amendment to the social security law 
protecting general tax exemption would 
make clear that social security tax cannot 
be taken as a precedent for further inroads 
upon their protected status. 

Few groups of employees in the United 
States stand so seriously in need of social 
security aid as do employees of these 
organizations. 

e 


Industrial Councils in Germany 


Dr. Konrad Adenauer, chancellor of the 
West German Republic, stated in a year- 
end message that Germany is contemplat- 
ing some measure that would give workers 
“co-determination” in industry. 


While the Upper House of the Nether- 
Jands Parliament continues to discuss a law 
which would set up a system of voca- 
tional committees in that country, (see 
SOCIAL ORDER, 3 [1950] 37), the Germans 
are making long-range plans for socio- 
economic organization which may be strik- 
ingly similar. The Chancellor's announce- 
ment contained no details; he simply stated 
that there was likelihood that measures 
instituting limited nationalization, notably 
of some industries in the Ruhr area, and 
worker co-determination would be insti- 
tuted. 

“By government declaration,” his state- 
ment said, “the question of a revision in 
ownership of basic industries and legisla- 
tion on workers’ economic co-determination 
-will be brought nearer to a solution.” 


Two states of western Germany, Hesse 
and Wiirttemberg-Baden, have already 
passed drastic laws which give extraordi- 
nary and sometimes crippling power to 
workers in the control of economic deci- 
sions. For the present these laws remain 
in abeyance because former U. S. military 
governor, Lucius D. Clay, suspended the 
laws on the claim that the matters they 
handled were within the competence only 
of a central government. These laws were 
inspired by Socialist majorities in the two 
States. 

It is unlikely that the coalition headed 
by Dr. Adenauer will approve of such 
severe measures. 
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Non-Segregation in New Jersey 


When the state of New Jersey re-drafted 
its constitution a few years ago, a clause 
against discrimination and segregation was 
written into its bill of rights. The clause 
read: 

No person shall be denied the enjoy- 
ment of any civil or military right, nor 
be discriminated against in the exercise 
of any civil or military right, nor be 
segregated in the militia or in the public 
schools, because of religious principles, 
race, color, ancestry or national origin. 
When the Constitution was drafted more 

than 50 school districts in the southern part 
of the state maintained a dual school sys- 
tem. Early in 1948 the Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. John H. Bosshart, ques- 
tioned the school boards of these districts 
about their intentions for the future. Thirty 
indicated that they would end segregation 
in September of that year; 18 others would 
achieve partial integration, to be completed 
when additional buildings had been com-~ 
pleted; four failed to reply. 

As an article in the Interracial Review 
observes, “... New Jersey in 14 months 
has provided the nation with an example 
without parallel, of widespread abandon- 
ment of a racial practice that had become 
a tradition, and it has been accomplished 
without conflict.” 

The city of East St. Louis, Ill., faces a 
similar crisis late in January of this year. 
As a result of a state law which prohibits 
the use of state funds to support segre- 
gated school systems, that city is con- 
fronted with the necessity of ending segre- 
gation in its school system, since the 
schools cannot be maintained with local 
revenue alone. 
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BOOKS 


THE CITY OF REASON.—By Samuel 
H. Beer. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1949, viii, 227 pp. $4.00. 
The author is associate professor of 
government at Harvard University. In this 
book he proposes an ethics and politics of 
reason tending toward liberty. But he 
finds modern thought unfriendly to such a 
conception and so engages in a lengthy 
and skillful dialectic to establish the mean- 
ing and validity of this conception. 


In his introduction, the author suggests 
that the irrationalism of our time leads to 
defeatism, and thereby to a great variety 
of anti-liberal societies. The first part of 
the book centers around the notion of truth, 
as that is involved in modern science, and 
particularly in the social sciences. Mann- 
heim’s “sociology of knowledge’ is ex- 
amined, and his ‘‘synthesis of all perspec- 
tives’ is rejected as a basis of knowledge, 
because through its notion of probability it 
still leads to despair. In Dewey's principle 
of continuity and the immanence of the 
past in the present (the immanence of 
means in consequents) he finds somewhat 
of an advance, still vitiated by the postu- 
lates of discontinuity, pluralism and abso- 
lute chance. Thus, he shows the failure of 
both to defend knowledge and purpose. 


Coming to positivist considerations, the 
author decides that though detailed expres- 
sions of the moral law may vary, the basic 
principles on which they rest may be less 
relative. He considers the possibility that 
these basic principles may be the good of 
the community. He calls this position the 
ethics of community, and finds that though 
it contains some truth, it is not complete. 

Next, he considers the ethics of civiliza- 
tion, or human perfection, which is the 
name he gives to the view that the indi- 
vidual must develop and perfect himself. 

The search for a possible basis of morals 
is the theme of the third part, theodicy. 
Here the author looks for the indications 
that our world is a universe, resting in 
some sense on one Power. He reflects on 
the Platonic search for unity, and on the 
Judaeo-Christian belief in providence. But 
he finds in Platonic necessity and in the 
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belief in hell, an admission of some kind 
of pluralism, a denial of the universe. 


He turns then to the philosophy of A. 
N. Whitehead and finds in the latter's 
notion of process and continuity the reason- 
able purpose which he seeks. Furthermore, 
in the same philosopher's notion of God he 
finds the real unity of the universe that he 
has been seeking. According to this theory, 
nothing of reality is lost but is assumed 
into the supra-temporal order of ‘the con- 
sequent nature of God.” He recognizes that 
this notion involves giving up the notion of 
hell, and having a “Christianity” of uni- 
versal ‘‘salvation.”’ 


In his conclusion, Professor Beer lays 
down some general considerations on the 
nature of political society on the basis of 
the ethics thus established. Since he has 
shown that ethics is based on reason seek- 
ing the liberty and perfection of the indi- 
vidual in harmony with that of his fellows, 
he can conclude that all political systems 
which interfere with or degrade the indi- 
vidual are wrong. Hence, he objects both 
to collectivist societies (of all colors) and 
to extreme individualism. He sees in his 
conclusions a close analogate to the natural 
law theories of ethics and society. He says 
that his theories do not absolutely commit 
one to any single political, economic, or 
social institution, for all of these are rela- 
tive, imperfect. But in them there is a 
criterion by which all systems can be 
judged and which seems to favor a demo- 
cratic organization. 

That this book could be written is a 
hopeful sign, and the author has moved to 
a position which is in many respects admi- 
rable and well-founded. Two points indi- 
cate certain deficiencies in his approach. 
The first is his remark that the hypothesis 
of the natural sociability of man is of 
recent origin and came as a shock when it 
was first enunciated in the nineteenth 
century. (p. 75). The second is his insist- 
ence on the unity of the universe, a demand 
which is so strong as to be able to be 
fulfilled only in the Spinozistic immanen- 
tism of Whitehead. 

Grorce P. KiuBertanz, S.J. | 


A DICTIONARY OF ECONOMICS.~— 
By Harold S. Sloan and Arnold J. 
Zurcher. Barnes and Noble, New York, 
1949, 268 pp. $3.00, paper $1.50. 


A Dictionary of Economics represents a 
commendable effort to bring the ideas of 
economics into the realm of popular under- 
standing; it also gives our citizens a 
speedy and fairly dependable method of 
identifying and evaluating their govern- 
mental agencies in a more objective man- 
ner. These two things are the book's out- 
standing accomplishments, since it lists the 
common terms of economics and govern- 
ment economic agencies rather completely, 
identifying and explaining them. 

Whether the title should be changed to 
read “A Dictionary of Common Economic 
Terms”, rather than A Dictionary of Eco- 
nomics is a question the authors might 
have asked themselves before publication. 
It can be said, however, that their book 
certainly does a satisfactory job of ful- 
filling the requisities that would be called 
for by the former title. Yet one could 
quarrel with descriptive data that conflicts 
with the original definition (as in the case 
of National Income) or with neglect of 
changed bureaucratic organization (as in 
the listing of the Bureau of Employment 
Security in the Federal Security Agency, 
instead of in the Department of Labor), 
or with such misleading statements as that 
industry-wide bargaining has, of necessity, 
uniformity of wages as its goal. 

A word of appraisal might be in order 
in respect to this book's usefulness as a 
desk-reference device for those engaged in 
social studies. It is certainly as satisfac- 
tory as any other similar work that has 
appeared, but its shortcomings in the 
matter of words having importance in the 
field of analysis are so numerous that its 
acquisition for the economist or sociologist 
might lead to numerous and exasperating 
disappointments. The number of proper 
names that are listed and identified is 
extremely small, with the result that the 
student of economic ideas will find the 
book less useful than would the disappointed 
analyst. All this is by way of saying that 
A Dictionary of Economics will be of 
value to the citizen of average information, 
rather than to the close student of our 
economy and its development. 

James F. Han ey, S.J. 
Rockhurst College 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL MIND. 
—By Francis Graham Wilson. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
19497" 1x, 506 pp, $5.50. 


In this work, intended as a textbook for 
a class in American political theory, the 
author (a member of the faculty of the 
University of Illinois) has traced the prog- 
ress of political thought in America from 
the colonial era to the present. The book 
is closely written, and, as a result, does not 
make easy reading; the college student who 
may be given it as a text will probably 
find some difficulty in using it. 


Mr. Wilson evidently believes in letting 
the moulders of American political thought 
speak for themselves, for his 17 chapters 
are liberally sprinkled with lengthy quota- 
tions from the men who by their writings 
and their political position contributed in 
large measure to formulating the current 
American outlook on the science of gov- 
ernment. Another excellent feature of the 
work is the carefully chosen, selective 
bibliography of both ‘classic’ and most 
recent studies appended to each chapter. 


In the light of recent studies, such as 
that of Ralph Barton Perry, the author's 
critique of the contribution of Puritanism 
to the development of democracy is of 
interest. In his estimation, democracy ‘doct- 
rinally owes little or nothing to classical 
Calvinism.” Further, he declares: 


We must conclude that the stern Puri- 

tans are important today only because 

of the rebels they produced. They are 
important because their descendants 
have differed from them profoundly 

(p.802))e 

Also worthy of note are his comments 
on the philosophy of the American Revo- 
lution, which has lasting and fundamental 
value because it recognizes and upholds 
spiritual realities and implies a sense of 
justice which was more than the conveni- 
ence of the majority. He notes that the 
Founding Fathers were ‘animated by a 
moral passion” which many of their de- 
scendants lack today. 

The chapters on ‘Classical American 
Federalism,” on ‘The South as a Conscious 
Minority’ and on the Liberal Reform 
Movement will also be thought-provoking 
te students of representative government. 

Tuomas J. Grey, S.J. 
Weston College 
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A COMMUNIST PARTY IN ACTION: 
An Account of the Organization and 
Operations in France. — By A. Rossi 
(Willmore Kendall, tr.). Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1949, xxiv, 301 pp. 
$4.00. 


The author is an Italian ex-Communist 
who had been acquainted with leaders 
throughout Europe and himself a member 
of the secretariat of the International in 
1929-29. From his own experience and 
his obviously painstaking study of tactics 
since his defection, he is admirably 
equipped to present the psychology of the 
French Communist Party (the French title 
of the work). 

He points out the quick exploitation of 
events, the shameless shifts in policy to 
gain a hearing, the shrewd variation of 
advances to the urban masses, the peas- 
ants, the middle class and the intellectuals. 
The exposition is all the more effective 
because he re-examines the address to each 
of these groups after the Nazi attack upon 
the Soviet Union. 


There are excellent chapters on under- 
ground activity during the resistence, on 
organization, both political and military, 
training of recruits, development of the 
party mystique (this is more successfully 
done in Aragon's L’'Homme Communiste), 
work in the trade unions, the strong em- 
phasis on party doctrine. His analysis of 
the appeal Communism holds for French 
intellectuals is penetrating: skepticism had 
kept them from taking sides in any issue; 
they felt inferior before the man of action: 
they needed certainties. The party gave 
them all these—and flattery, as well. 


There is little in the book about concrete 
activities outside the party, aid for the 
poor, remarkable efforts to build up in 
proletarian groups a sense of community, 
resistence efforts. M. Rossi is interested 
primarily in internal operations, and for 
such a study he is admirably fitted. But 
he indicates the importance of such action 
when he declares that one effective weapon 
against Communism is the development 
of a spirit of association and community 
which nineteenth-century bourgeois liberal- 
ism has almost wholly dissipated. 

The book will make excellent reading 
for anyone who is interested in discovering 
the strange fascination which Communism 
holds for such varied groups and its ability 
to exploit every opportunity for advance. 
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From the book readers can acquire a better 
understanding of the absolute devotion the 
party wins from followers and the training 
by which it is fostered. All his observa- 
tions are based upon a study of the French 
Party, but it is altogether likely that tactics 
and techniques are much the same in any 
part of the world. 

Francis J. Corey, S.J. 

ISO 


DEMOCRACY IN JONESVILLE: A 
Study in Equality and Inequality.—By 
W. Lloyd Warner and Associates. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 1949, 
xiii, 313 pp. $4.50. 


One of the most intriguing fields of 
research in the social sciences is that 
dealing with the existence and functioning 
of social classes in the total structure of a 
local or aational community. In America 
this study of social classes takes on added 
piquancy due to the concealed conflict 
between the vague concept of equality as 
expressed in the American Creed and the 
obvious inequalities existing in the practical 
order. The outstanding contributions of 
Professor Warner in this field of research 
are well known to every student of soci- 
ology today. 


The present book is of particular interest 
because it applies the methodology first 
developed in the Yankee City Series to an 
average midwest community. Most readers 
found the methodological concepts devel- 
oped in this first effort somewhat obtruse 
and difficult to grasp. Fortunately, since 
then, Warner has further clarified his 
method in the book Social Class in Ameri-— 
ca: A Manual for the Measurement of 
Social Status. Democracy in Jonesville 
is merely an application of this method to 
a concrete community, and the two vol- 
umes should be studied together. 


Warner summarizes the findings of this 
study as follows: “Easily the most impor-_ 
tant fact about this community is that its 
beliefs and values are founded on basic 
contradictions, and its social logics, the 
basic precepts on which action is founded, 
are a series of paradoxes.’ (p. 293). The 
contradictions and paradoxes are founded 
on the conflict existing in the vague con- 
cept of equality held by Americans in 
theory and the inequality manifested in 
their social actions. “All men are equal, 


but some of us are more equal than others.” 

This is a readable and provocative book 
well worth the close scrutiny of all edu- 
cated Americans. Perhaps the most in- 
adequate part of the book, as it is the most 
inadequate part of Warner's conceptual- 
ization of society, is the treatment of 
symbolic behavior. (pp. 287-293). The 
treatment of religious ceremonies as merely 
a form of collective representations be- 
“speaks a confusion of thought which only a 
too great dependence on Durkheim can 
explain. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S,J. 
ISS 
e 
THEORIES OF WELFARE ECONOM- 

ICS.—By Hla Myint. Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1948, 

xiii, 240 pp. $4.00. 

This book, quite obviously, was written 
not for the general reader but only for 
those who are equipped with a technical 
knowledge of economics. The terminology 
used throughout would bewilder the unin- 
itiated. But those who have sufficient 
economic training to follow the author's 
discussion will find it interesting and en- 
lightening, and it will not be particularly 
difficult for the advanced student of eco- 
nomics to follow it. 


In this book the author, who is Professor 
of Economics at the University of Rangoon 
in Burma, offers us a development of ideas 
that were contained in the doctoral disser- 
tation which he submitted to the University 
of London. This development contains a 
reinterpretation of classical economics in 
certain respects and a comparison of vari- 
ous theories of economic welfare from 
Adam Smith and Ricardo through the 
marginalists and neo-classical economists 
up to the present day. 

However, this is not merely an historical 
study. It is likewise a critical economic 
analysis of theories and an evaluation of 
them from the standpoint of practical 
economic policy. The author is not con- 
cerned, in this book, with ideals of welfare 
but only with welfare in terms of given 
human wants; yet, he makes it clear that 
the economist, as a citizen, should also be 
interested in the ideal order. ; 

The book contains a brief bibliography 
and an index of authors cited. 

Corne.tius A. Etter, S.J. 
ISS 


THE HOOVER COMMISSION RE- 
PORT ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE 
GOVERNMENT, New York, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1949, xiv, 
524 spp. $3.75. 


BIG GOVERNMENT THE MEANING 
AND PURPOSE OF THE HOOVER 
COMMISSION REPORT.~—By Frank 
Gervasi. Whittlesley House, New York, 
1949, xii, 366 pp. $4.00. 


The first book is a collection of the 
majority opinions of the Hoover commis- 
sion and the original charts and diagrams 
in compact, attractive form. An analysis 
of the substance of the Hoover Commis- 
sion Report appeared in an earlier issue 
of SOCIAL ORDER, 2 (June, 1949) 265-269. 


The publishers wished to provide in a 
single volume at reasonable cost the essence 
of the Hoover Report. Dissenting opinions 
and task force reports were omitted. 
What remains are the actual decisions of 
the Commission. Fortunately, the text of 
these decisions includes a description of the 
present situation, the goals aimed at and 
the specific means proposed to their attain- 
ment. 


The language is simple and clear. Any- 
one seriously interested in the problem of 
introductory economy, efficiency and in- 
telligent control into the operation of the 
executive branch of the Federal govern- 
ment should at least be acquainted with the 
contents of this volume. 

Gervasi’s is the second McGraw-Hill 
book on the Hoover Commission reports, 
Whittlesley House being a McGraw-Hill 
subsidiary. While the first book, The 
Hoover Commission Report, merely printed 
the majority opinions of the Commission, 
this second work draws copiously from 
other sources. It incorporates findings of 
individual task forces and dissenting opin- 
ions of the members of the Commission. 
It is a popularized analysis of the Com- 
mission Report by a Collier's feature writer. 

The author did an admirable job in the 
organization of his material. He divided 
his work in three sections: Executive 
Jungle, Areas of Waste, and Global Re- 
sponsibilities. The third section is the 
best. It represents a clear and original 
synthesis of the problems and tools in- 
volved in the formulation of foreign policy 
and the maintenance of a defense program. 
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At times the author follows the pattern 
of his profession. In trying to build up the 
importance of individual problems, he will 
overstate his case and blandly present as 
facts certain highly controversial opinions. 
This is especially the case in his description 
of the essential functions of the office of 
President. However, in his analysis of the 
substantive problems, he is fair to both 
sides and his presentation is eminently 
readable. Even apart from its value with 
regard to the Hoover report, the book 
provides a brief, attractive survey of the 
character and operation of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 


It is difficult to review either of these 
books adequately since both copies sent to 
the reviewer were seriously defective. 

Georce A. Curran, S.J. 
West Baden College 


CONTROLLING FACTORS IN ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT.—By_ Har- 
old G. Moulton. Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C., 1949, xii, 397 pp. 
$4.00. 


Best-seller lists do not contain titles such 
as “The Economics of the Brookings Insti- 
tution” or “The Brookings Revolution.” 
Moulton, Nourse, and their associates have 
not created the stir which is associated 
with the name of John Maynard Keynes; 
but, in the quiet way of coherent sequence 
of “studies,” the Brookings group has 
truly evolved a body of economic thinking 
which may some day achieve a wider 
popular recognition. 

If you are a professional economist, you 
will probably approach the present work 
as a study of the same class (and perhaps 
of the same importance) as Schumpeter's 
Theory of Economic Development. And 
each will make his own evaluation. But, 
if you are not a professional economist 
and want a very readable and readily 
understandable analysis of the problem of 
“economic development,” again you cannot 
ignore this book and must put it high on 
your social-science reading list. 


Moulton divides this study into two 
parts: “Looking Backward" and “‘Looking 
Forward.” In his look backward the author 
first examines the history of economic de- 
velopment. He sketches the outlines of 
“dismal” economic science from Malthus 
to Mill, and shows how this theory was 
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false because it failed to consider the 
effects upon the economy of capital forma- 
tion, technological progress and institutional 
improvement. Indeed, he continues, there 
have been factors which have retarded 
economic development but evidenced rather 
in recurrent business depressions. The 
divergent theories of these phenomena are 
then explained, and especially are the 
results of the Brookings studies contrasted 
with those of Keynes and the Mature~- 
Economy analysis. 


Looking forward, Moulton outlines our 
economic goals and briefly reviews alter- 
nate types of national economic organiza- 
tion. Chapter VII, in an almost lyrical 
vein, reviews the technological possibilities 
of the next century. 


But the tone again becomes sober as all 
the controlling factors of economic prog- 
ress are reviewed: conservation of national 
resources, increasing productivity, of ra- 
tional and balanced development of large- 
scale industry utilizing the new technology, 
and of monetary and financial stability. 
The intense Brookings emphasis upon 
capital formation and the distribution of 
national income dominates both the “‘static”’ 
discussion of basic factors as well as the 
“dynamic” analysis of future economic 
hygiene. And in conclusion, the same 
analysis is applied to the world economy 
with a brief historical review, analysis of 
present conditions, and a balancing of the 
great potentials for progress with the 
enormous obstacles standing in the way of 
a truly functional international economy. 


The general readers of SOCIAL ORDER will 
appreciate this work mostly for its authori- 
tative optimism. The pessimistic thesis of 
the Institute of Population Research with 
its Neo-Malthusian alarm finds its anti- 
thesis in the Brookings analysis of economic 
potentials. If, says Moulton, true economic 
development takes place in the next cen- 
tury, our American economy is perfectly 
able to care for a population of 300! 
millions at a standard of living eight times — 
as high as the present. But, it must be 
cautioned, an optimistic synthesis will de- 
pend upon the ability of the American 
people to actuate these potentials of our 
economy. 


The Brookings analysis is of special 
interest to the readers of SOCIAL ORDER 
because it can be said to square the prob- 


lem of economic development precisely as 
a problem of social order. Doctor Moulton 
blends nicely the use of macroeconomic 
techniques with the factor analysis of 
microeconomics. What he gives us is a 
scientific answer but leaves us with a 
practical problem, a problem involving the 
corporate blending of social organization 
with individual enterprise. However, with 
this scientific answer the practical problem 
' can be attacked with a greater degree of 
insight and foresight. 


RicHarp L. Porter, S.J. 
ISS 


e 
LABOR IN NORWAY. — By Walter 


Galenson. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1949, xiv, 373 pp. $5.00. 


Students of American labor remember 
Galenson as the author of Rival Unionism 
In the United States, published in 1940. 
Since then he has devoted much of his 
time to the problems of labor in two 
countries where the labor movement has 
come to political power: England and Nor- 
way. In the latter country Mr. Galenson 
served as Laber Attaché to the American 
Embassy at Oslo in 1945 and 1946. 


The present book has been prepared 
under the auspices of the Wertheim Fellow- 
ship of Harvard and makes a fine com- 
panion book to the earlier Wertheim study, 
The Swedish Collective Bargaining Sys- 
fem, by Paul Norgen, 1941. Galenson’s is 
not a book to be recommended for general 
or popular reading; it is somewhat special- 
ized and particular. Yet it is worth the 
attention of those who teach labor history, 
and to a greater extent, those who teach 
or study in the field of labor legislation. 


The author intimates that one of the 
motives for undertaking the work was the 
interesting comparisons to be found be- 
tween American and Norwegian experi- 
ences in trade-union organization and 
development, and in the area of labor 
legislation in the two countries. The simi- 
Jarities and the differences are noted in the 
present book, some lessons drawn, some 
warnings sounded. 

Two major blocks of chapters are cen- 
tral. The first section has to do with 
backgrounds: the history of trade-unionism 
-in Norway, the trade associations of em- 
ployers, the legislative framework, the 
interesting ‘Boycott Court’ and the ‘Labor 
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Courts.’ The second major section covers 
the practical development or evolution of 
industrial relations, agreements, court de- 
cisions, economic factors in a dynamic 
economy, postwar legislation and wage 
decisions. A concluding essay on the place 
and the problems of trade-unions under a 
Labor Government is of especial interest 
in the light of current English difficulties. 
Norway has been under a Labor Govern- 
ment since 1945, and the experience has 
wrought great changes in trade-union atti- 
tudes and policies. 

The book is scholarly and thorough. It 
is worth the perusal of teachers of labor 
history, labor law, and political science. 

Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 
ISS ' 
e 
TEAMWORK IN INDUSTRY; A Tested 

Program for Worker-Management Co- 

operation.—By William Seward. Funk 

and Wagnalls (New York) in associa- 
tion with Modern Industry Magazine, 

1949, xv, 200 pp. $3.00. 

This book was seemingly written with 
rwo hands, and the teamwork demanded 
for industry wasn't achieved by the hands 
themselves. The right hand wrote chap- 
ters 1 and 2—a good exposition of why 
men join unions, of the role and function 
of the union. The left hand wrote the rest 
of the book. In a sort of over-the-shoulder 
way it gave glancing attention to what the 
right hand had written. But the union, its 
role and function, generally plays a minor 
part, and none at all in places of subsequent 
analysis. 

Not that there is no mention of union, 
no reporting of good relations in unionized 
companies, or of practices and techniques 
therein operative. But the bulk of the book 
prescinds from union situations. This is 
finally reflected in a summation of 12 
principles to guide management — no 
mention of the union; and in a “‘ten-step”’ 
operational plan—one-sixth of step seven 
bears on tunion-management relations. 

Despite many fine things—its intelligent 
approach to man’s social nature, rejection 
of paternalism and of mechanical tech- 
nigues, its espousal of sane employee- 
management programs — nonetheless, the 
book (and this goes for many authored by 
personnel people) is, for the above reason, 
unsatisfactory. 

Puitie S. Lanp, S.J. 
ISS 
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SOCIAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA: 
The Revolt Against Formalism. — By 
Morton G. White. The Viking Press, 
New York, 1949, vii, 260 pp. $3.50. 


In this book the author has concentrated 
on the work of five men — Charles A. 
Beard, John Dewey, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., James Harvey Robinson, and 
Thorstein Veblen. These were the thinkers 
who supplied the American mind of the 
twentieth century with the concepts of 
instrumentalism, progressive education, 
legal realism, the economic interpretation 
of politics, the new history, institutional 
economics and political liberalism. Their 
impact on the American mind was tremen- 
dous, In fact, for the 50 years between the 
eighteen-eighties and the nineteen-thirties, 
it would seem no exaggeration to say that 
they dominated American social thought in 
many influential centers. 

The author's main purpose has not been 
to present a systematic examination of their 
work; nor has he gone into great detail 
about their contributions to law, history, 
economics and political science. Rather, he 
has concentrated on the philosophical ideas 
which underlay their work and which 
dominated American social thinking for so 
long. The men he has studied shared a 
number of intellectual traits: an early revolt 
against formalism in social science, a 
rejection of the patterns which dominated 
.formal logic, classical political economy, 
formal jurisprudence, and “barren political 
history.’ On the positive side, they showed 
great respect for science, historical method, 
economic interpretation and cultural an- 
alysis. A cursory view of their writings 
reveals that it could not have been the 
logical coherence of their work which led 
people to accept them as prophets since, as 
the author points out, logical coherence 
was not one of their qualities. It would 
seem that their great influence came from 
the way in which they all seemed to 
contribute to the advent of a more rational 
society. 

The author has performed a real service 
in pointing out the fundamental inadequacy 
of their thinking; namely, their attempt to 
deal with social values while rejecting any 
system which purported to establish social 
ends. It is for this reason that this book 
should prove of value and interest to every 
student of the social sciences. 


Joun L. THomas, S.J. 
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MEANING IN HISTORY: The Theo- 
logical Implications of the Philosophy of 
History.—By Karl Léwith. University 
of Chicago Press, 1949, ix, 257 pp. $4.00. 


This work by the professor of the phi- 
losophy of religion at Hartford Theological 
Seminary is an attempt to restore historical 
synthesizing to its native home, the theol- 
ogy of history. The thesis of the work is 
that Voltaire deliberately substituted secu- 
larized historical interpretation, founded on 
the idea of progress, for the religious view 
of history which Augustine had established 
and Bossuet had popularized. 


To establish his thesis he studies 13 
outstanding theorists, beginning with mod- 
ern times, and demonstrates the gradual 
secularization of their thought. The histori- 
cal empiricism of Jakob Burckhardt is, in a 
sense, a reaction from the evolutionary 
philosophies of history developed by Hegel 
and Marx. These, in turn, represented two 
contradictory developments from theories 
established upon the idea of progress. 


The central chapters of the book are 
those on Voltaire and Bossuet, and it is 
Professor Léwith’s achievement that he 
has effectively demonstrated that modern 
evolutionary ideas stem from Christian 
eschatology: 

“A universal history directed toward one 
single end and unifying, at least poten- 
tially, the whole course of events was not 
created by Voltaire but by Jewish messian- 
ism and Christian eschatology. . . . Man 
will seek to replace providence, but within 
the established horizon, by secularizing the 
Christian hope of salvation into an indefi- 
nite hope of improvement and faith in 
God's providence into the belief in man's | 
capacity to provide for his own earthly 
happiness” (p. 111). 

Of the concluding chapters it may suffice 
to say that there is a tendency to mini- 
mize the role of man in the work of 
achieving the Kingdom of God. As another 
Protestant theologian has said, “Service, 
even the most humble, done in the com- 
munity of Jesus Christ, itself becomes a 
part of the history of salvation’ (Oscar 
Cullmann, Le Christ et le Temps, p. 161). 
Without this eternal significance man's acts 
are meaningless; if they are a part of 
eternity, then every act—not merely their 
accumulation into history—has meaning. 


Francis J. Correy, SJ. 
ISO 


_ - Jean Danielou, “The First Thing and the 
Last,” The Month, NS 2 (November, 
* 1949) 329-333, 


In reviewing a recent English work on 
eschatology in the New Testament, Pere 
Danielou, the foremost French writer on 
_the theology of history, gives a brief survey 
_of modern developments on that subject. 


Charles A, Madison, “Walter Reuther 
and the New Unionism,”’ Yale Review, 
_- 39 (Winter, 1950) 275-293. 


Walter Reuther’s social leadership springs 
from the influence of his socialist father, 
his wide industrial and social experience 

in various countries, including Germany, 
Soviet Russia and Japan, and from his own 
dynamic personality. This article, which 
is a chapter of a forthcoming book on the 
American labor movement, presents a pic- 
‘ture of the broad type of leadership which 
Reuther expects of unionists and a quick 
survey of his rise in the UAW-CIO. 


; 
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Yvan Daniel, “L’évangélisation du pro- 
- Jétariat. Réflexions 4 propos des pré- 
__ tres-ouvriers,” Lumen Vitae, 4 (1949) 
_- 737-748. 


Father Daniel is a _ priest-worker of 
Paris who has collaborated with the late 
-abbe Godin almost from the beginning of 
his work (see SOCIAL ORDER, | [1947-48] 
1-5). Father Daniel finds warrant for the 
~new form of apostolate in the Church's 
tradition of adaptation. The proletariat is 
ea true social class which transcends and, 
for historical reasons primarily, cannot be 
_ evangelized through the parish. The priest- 
worker must do for the proletariat what 
de Nobili and others did for the cultures 
of the East: adapt themselves and Catholic 
_ culture to a new milieu. He comments 


. W orth Reading 


briefly on certain practical questions. There 
is a good English summary of the article. 


Al Antczak, “Profit Sharing Works,” 
Catholic Mind, 48 (January, 1950) 
38-41. 


After reading an article on profit-sharing 
in America, Tom Pike, president of the 
Pike Drilling Co., set up a profit-sharing 
system in his company. Results are de- 
scribed in this short article. 


Leo C. Brown, “Outlook for profit shar- 
ing,’ America, 82 (December 31, 1949) 
384-386. 


Father Brown, national ISO director, 
reports on the meeting of the Council of 
Profit-Sharing Industries (see SOCIAL OR- 
per, 3 [1949] 37-38) and examines some 
questions about the future. 


Russell E. Davenport, “Enterprise for 
Everyman,” Fortune, 41 (January, 1950) 
55-59. 


Mr. Davenport turns from general ideas 
to the examination of an individual study 
in his current campaign for better human 
relations in industry. He reports the effect 
upon morale, profits and worker income 
of a production-committee, profit-sharing 
system introduced in the Lapointe Machine 
Tool Co., at Hudson, Mass. 


Mary Reed Newland, “The Masses Lost 
to the Church,” Integrity, 4 (December, 
1949) 4-14. 

A worker's story of irreligion and of 


misery among the predominantly Catholic 
tobacco workers in Connecticut. 


The ANSWER 
to Social Protlems of Today 


Up-to-the-minute topics... 
discussed by experts 


THE ATOM BOMB MEANS 
WE MUST HAVE PEACE 
by Robert A. Graham, S. J. 
Jesuit U. N. reporter stresses the need for 
a REAL internationalism. 10c 


THE ETHICS OF 
COMMERCIAL FARMING 
by Anthony J. Adams, S. J. 


Dangers of assembly-line farming forecast 
and solutions offered. 10c 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 
by Francis J. Corley, S. J. 
Forty-five nations help families Se 


in raising children. Proposals for the U. 
25c 


ARE OUR RURAL 
AREAS OVERPOPULATED? 
An ISO Forum 
Twenty-two experts throughout the U.S. 
answer a decided NO! Read Why. 20¢ 
THE DOCTOR LOOKS 
AT THE LARGE FAMILY 


by Duff S. Allen, M. D. 
as told to Leo P. Wobido, S. J. 


Scientific medical advice on family problems. 
25c 
REHOUSING URBAN SLUM AREAS 
An ISO Forum 


Nineteen national authorities offer best solu- 
tions to a No. 1 city problem. 20c 


Group price for all six (including postage) — $1.00 
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